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TITLES AND TREATMENT: 


(1.) Home Culture and Refinement 


) Mutual Courtesy of Husband and Wife, of Parents and Chil- 
dren, to Elders and Superiors 
3) Dining room and Kitchen Civilities, Consideration and 
Claims; Courtesy to and from Domestics. 
(s.) Neighborhood Courtesy ; Informal Receptions ; Home Gather 


ings. 


(;) Dinners, Teas, and Balls; dress for public occasions, of both 
Sexes. 

( Courtesies of Host. Hostess and Guests 

(7.) Good Form as to Engagements, Weddings, and Wedding 
Presents 

8.) Letters of Congratulation; Letters of Condolence and Funeral 
Remembrances, Floral, and otherwise, Specialties in Stationery and 
Postal Proprieties. 

(9) Courtesies, Comforts and Discomforts of Shopping; of Cor- 
respondence, proper and improper 

(10.) Courtesies of Traveling; Hotel Customs and Accommoda- 
tions; Good Form in unexpected situations. 


(11.) Duties and Privileges of a Chaperon; Etiquette of Cards and 
introductions. 

(12.) Courtesies between Stenographers and Typewriters and their 
Employers, from the two standpoints of Business Demands, and 
Custom and Privilege; Cycling Etiquette for both sexes; Proper 
Deportment on or off the Wheel; Etiquette in Woman’s Clubs. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE serving of a formal dinner 
requires a degree of care and 
involves anxieties second only 
to those accompanying a mar- 
riage and the attendant feast. 
In regard to the invitations, 
the selection of guests, the 
viands agreeable to the season 
and to one another, and the 
serving of the same, to say 

nothing of their preparation, there must be exercised 

taste and judgment. Even where the housekeeper 
can secure a chef or a cook of good ability who de- 
mands neither that name nor the compensation, there 
are inevi'able accessories of the dinner that require 
looking after in many details. 

Formal dinner invitations should be written with 


WHOLE No. 


extreme care, both in the wording, the spacing and 


penmanship. A correct form reads like this: 


Mv. and ra. Henry 
Request the pleasure of 
MR. AND MRS. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
Company at Dinner on 
Wednesday, March ninth, at seven o’clock. 


500 Willow Street. 


In most cases these invitations, unless the town is 
one of magnificent distances, are delivered by mes- 
senger, and are sent two weeks in advance. They 
should be answered immediately, so that host and 
hostess may, if need be, supply vacant places. Invi- 
tations and replies should be written on fine note 
paper and the use of sealing wax is appropriate, 
since it shows deliberation and respect. In no case 
should the first and the third person be used in the 
same note. In anything informal the first person is 
employed. A correct form, where the dinner is in 
honor of a third person, is to append to the invitation 
below the date and address as above, the words : 

To meet General Lane of Boston. 

The acceptance to a formal dinner, reads: 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Spencer accept with great pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry James’ kind invitation for Wednesday, 
March ninth, at seven o’clock. 

In case of a declination, the second and third 
lines, are: 

“Regret extremely that a previous engagement prevents 
their accepting,” etc. 

It is understood that a husband is never invited 
without his wife. Readers of the Carlyles’ story will 
recall the bitterness of heart of the bright Jeanie, who 
was always ignored in the invitations given to the 
grumbling sage, by a certain titled lady. One won- 


ders how he reconciled the fact with his pride, but 
he did. 


The answer to such an invitation once sent, should 
not be changed except in cases of dire necessity. 
Punctually a quarter of an hour before the hour all 
guests should reach the house. Of all places delay 
here is unpardonable. 


At the door stands a waiter to indicate the dressing 
rooms for men and women. Here are to be found 
all appurtenances with which a toilet may be fresh- 
ened, presided over in the woman’s dressing room by 
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a dextrous maid. Here are water, towels, pins, hair- 
pins, combs and brushes, a hand glass, with the ever 
needed needles and thread. 

When each fair guest is ready she will find her es- 
cort waiting near the door. A gentleman escorting no 
one will be introduced to the lady whom heis to take 
in to dinner by the hostess. Often husband and 
wife are separated at dinner, each being paired with 
another couple. At such times there will be cards 
either in the dressing room or upon the hall table, 
each bearing the name of those couples who are to be 
table companions. Adept dinner givers carefully 
study the distribution of guests, so that those sup- 
posed to have common subjects of interest shall be 
seated together or near one another. 

Upon the moment fixed a servant noiselessly ap- 
pears and indicates to the housemaster that dinner 
is served. Offering his right arm to the lady whom, 
by position or age he most desires to honor, the host 
leads the way to the dining room, followed by guests 
in pairs. The hostess, with the most distinguished 
man, is the last to enter. In each case, dinner givers 
have at their right, guests of honor. At very elegant 
affairs, where many covers are laid, there are dia- 
grams in the dressing rooms where each guest can 
see the position of all. Where the number is large, 
host and hostess often sit opposite each other, as at 
the State dinners of the President, otherwise they are 
usually at the extremities. Names may be written 
on menus, but they are usually upon separate cards, 
and the attendants indicate to guests where these 
are placed. 

On suck occasions the dining-room should present 
a handsome picture. The butler, should there be 
one, and his assistants, are expected to be silent, alert, 
ubiquitous. There is to be no talking or whispering 
among them; no nods, frowns or asides from host 
and hostess; no clashing of dishes or noise in the 
butler’s pantry. The glasses are to be kept filled, 
and no plates remoyed until all have finished eating. 
Between each course the table is to be cleared, 
save of fancy dishes, which remain throughout the 
entire dinner. 

But let us glance at the table. Snowy linen, 
smoothly spread; a centerpiece with flowers, not so 
high as to obscure opposite parties ; a glass, with one 
beautiful flower or a tiny bouquet, at each plate ; at 
the ends, a banquet lamp or candelabra with tinted 
shades; low dishes of cut glass or faience, contain- 
ing olives, almonds, ginger and bonbons, placed at 
intervals; soft, yet bright sidelights, dainty china 
and sparkling silver; all are the tokens of a social 
evolution that marks the progress of the arts. 

At each plate and in front are wineglasses or a 
water tumbler and a carafe between every two or four 
persons, while at the left are bread and butter plates 
and knives. On each plate is a napkin, between the 
folds of which peeps a roll, and at the nght also an 
individual salt and pepper castor, with whatever 
knives and spoons are needed for the courses. At 
the left are forks, the oyster fork outside of all. The 


concave portions of spoons and forks are uppermost 
and the knife blades turned inward. . 

In formal functions everything is served from the 
side, only the first course of raw oysters being on 
the plates at each place when all are seated. When 
this is removed, there is a plate underneath which 
remains while soup or bouillon is served, after which 
that is taken away. The waiter removes plates or 
places them in position from the right of the guest. 
Where a viand is offered for the guest to help him- 
self, it is done from the left. The attendant wears 
white cotton gloves and holds the dish upon a folded 
napkin. Guests help themselves and pass along the 
olives, almonds and other trifles; nothing else. A 
second serving of the same viand is never offered. 

Whenever a dish is undesired a guest never re 
fuses, but simply affects to eat, though he need not. 
The most famous diner out of New York eats no 
course dinner. “If I partook of one quarter of the 
feasts which I am supposed to enjoy,” said he, “| 
should not now be living. I eat a bit of bread, and 
never touch wine.” 

In the interest of health it may be stated that the 
number of courses at dinner has decreased in the 
last ten years. It is now recognized that digestion 
has its rights and its revenges. Meantime, the qua! 
ity of cooking and the delicacy of the table service 
with the refinements of serving, have greatly in 
creased. At the most recherché of functions ther: 
are usually no more than oysters, soup, a roast, at 
entrée, a releve, sherbet, game, a salad, sweets, ices 
biscuit, cheese and coffee. Of course there ar 
always fruits attractively arranged, and trifles like 
almonds, crystallized ginger and bonbons. In less 
than two hours the most formal dinner will be finished 

Upon entering the dining room, all are seated at 
the same time, the gentlemen, unless there are many 
waiters, placing those whom they have escorted be 
fore seating themselves. Ample space should be a 
lowed, there being nothing more annoying than inte: 
ference with the elbows of one’s neig: bors. 

And now the brilliant diner out has the field. Cor 
versation shouid be sparkling, humorous, and 
general as convenience will permit. The first course: 
are served beginning with the hostess; in the latt: 
part this order is often reversed. During the serving 
there is opportunity for pleasant interchange of an 
dotes or whatever will contribute to the agreeability 
of the scene. To obtrude unpleasant subjects 
personal affairs, is out of place. Should there be c: 
tretemps, like the breaking of dishes or spilling th 
contents, as little notice should be taken of the in 
dent as possible. 

Where wine is served, past masters in the art 
imbibing declare that sauterne or Rhine wine accon 
panies oysters, sherry appears with soup and fis!:, 
champagne with the roast, claret with game, and por! 
or Burgundy at dessert. It must be an onlooker wh 
relates these rules, a partaker would never survive (0 
tell the tale. Red wines are to be poured when 
about the temperature of the dining room; white 
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wines are to be chilled on ice, but should never have 
ice in the glasses. 

Contrary to the usual belief, Americans consume 
more wines than their transatlantic cousins. So de- 
clared the late George W. Childs, than whom, on 
subjects pertaining to the table, no man was better 
informed. It was he who set the example of revers- 
ing his wineglass on being seated, an obvious way of 
leclaring abstemiousness. Just as effectual would 
be a slight motion of the head to the officiating waiter. 

At informal dinners, Madame serves the soup, salad 
nd dessert. 

For men the correct and conventional dinner dress 
; the ordinary evening clothes worn all over the civil- 
-ed world,—black swallow-tailed coat, black trousers, 
. black or a white waistcoat, cut low or high accord- 
ng to the fashion of the day, and a black silk or 

hite muslin four-in-hand tie, low-cut patent leather 
shoes and black hose. About it there is nothing 
icturesque. BRut—and there they have the advan- 
ie of us—it never goes out of style. Even the hair, 
s long as any remains, is arranged in the same way. 

On the contrary the coiffure of women changes 

-e the fashion of their bodices and sleeves. What- 
ver the skirt may be, these two last should conform 
n their main outlines with the prevailing mode, or 

wearer will seem odd. Still if she have genuine 
esthetic taste she will drape herself in defiance of 

‘ modiste, yet appear distinguished. In general it 
nay be said that a good deal of light-tinted stuff or 

imy, billowy lace, sets off an evening waist. Prim 
nough it is and out of keeping with a beautiful 
ble, flowers, lights and decorations, to see a guest 

ring a dark silk or cloth without anything to 
ten the lines of neck and shoulder. 

\mong the ultra fashionable it is the custom at 
nner, to wear a frock with a decollete or low neck 

t. A more quiet and shall we say? a more 
lest and refined taste desires to obscure with soft 
thin light foldings, the neck and bust. The square 
or pointed waist front can be made dressy by 

» or chiffon. So that even a black fabric as a 

‘ground, becomes a thing of beauty. The fancy 

sts now in vogue lend themselves readily to fine 
effects. And, as far as effects are concerned paste 
r colored glass, avowed as such, are as decorative 
eht in shimmer and sparkle, as costly gems. 
many places in this country, the habit which 
men have of remaining at table after the women have 
thdrawn to the drawing room, is falling into disuse. 
In England it still flourishes. Where the men must 
finish dinner by the use or abuse of the cigar and the 
lecanter, it is better they remained by themselves. 
uerwise not. At men’s dinners, it is expected 
that cigars came in with coffee, while the decanters 
flourish at all stages of the repast. 
in withdrawing from the dining room the hostess 
feads the way, followed by ladies, while their chairs 
are deftly removed by the gentlemen who stand 
until they have passed out. All servants having left 
the room after handing about the coffee, one of the 


gentlemen holds open the door while the ladies pass 
to the drawing room. During the period that elapses 
before this, neither host nor hostess should feel 
obliged to give orders to waiters or show anxiety or 
pre-occupation concerning the service. Perturbation 
at infringement of order is never shown by those 
situated at either end of the social ladder, savages 
and members of the famous four hundred. In such 
manner do extremes meet. It must be confessed 
that great will power is evident when woman is 
“ Mistress of herself though china fall ” 

Unless invited to some entertainment after a formal 
dinner, guests are not expected to remain more than 
a half hour. In cities, such a function frequently 
precedes a theater party or a dance at some residence 
where all invited are known to be expected guests. 
In leaving the dining room, each has taken a menu, 
which is often a work of art, showing originality and 
appropriateness to the occasion. 

That brief calls should be made upon the dinner 
givers within ten days after the function, is incum- 
bent upon all who have attended them. Where dis- 
tance prevents this an appreciative note should be 
forwarded. 

It may be well to state here that bouillon or soup 
is sipped noiselessly from the side of the spoon taken 
from the side of the plate farthest from the diner. Fish 
is taken with a fcrk while holding a bit of bread in 
the left hand. Salad is never cut, but cheese should 
be; it is then placed in bits on biscuit or bread and 
conveyed to the mouth. Strawberries served un- 
hulled are held by the stems and dipped in individual 
dishes of powdered sugar. Oranges, peaches, apples 
and pears are peeled and cut across, while bananas, 
after peeling, are sliced and eaten by the help of a 
fork. Peas are usually conveyed to the mouth bya 
fork. The American fashion of partaking of corn is 
to break it in two and eat it from the cob. Bread 
should never be buttered in the slice, but only in 
small broken pieces. Fruit seeds should be taken 
from the mouth by the fingers. 

It is not customary either to ask for a second help- 
ing of any dish or to comment upon its quality. 
Should tumbler or glass need replenishing, it is better 
to speak to the hostess than to the waiter. At the 
close, the napkin is left unfolded at the side of 
the plate. 

OF VISITING. 

Special care should be taken of guests who remain 
over night. Whether man or woman, the person 
should at once be shown to the guest chamber. The 
room should be well aired, orderly, neat, with plenty 
of towels, water and other appurtenances for com- 
fort, such as brushes for the hair and clothing, pins, 
a hand glass and button hook, and a well-supplied 
work basket. There should also be a tray containing 
biscuit and fruit, a portfolio with writing implements 
and stamps and closet room for frocks and wraps. 
There should bea shelf of books, a footstool, and 
perhaps a screen. 

These directions to many will seem superfluous. 
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They are not. The writer, once a guest at an ele- 
gant New York residence, found in the room assigned 
her only one sheet on the bed, and that not clean, 
and no towel in the dressing room. In the morning 
she was forced to wait her opportunity to enter the 
bathroom in order to make her ablutions. There 
were servants in plenty, but no Goop HousEKEEPING 
was taken by the mistress. The hostess should re- 
call what she would need when away from home and 
see that such things are provided. 

Tact and discretion, or the lack of them, will make 
visiting pleasant or disagreeable to all. It is related 
of a distinguished foreigner that he made himself so 
exacting that his host and hostess practically fled 
their home, over which he lorded right imperiously. 
Another well-known litterateur accepted the hospi- 
tality of strangers in New York and then abused it in 
a manner most amusing because so unconsciously 
done. The family, though refined, were not wealthy. 
There were a number of children and two domestics. 
This man at once indicated the kind of food he 
liked and the hours of serving it. His late breakfast 
must be specially cooked and his “tub” filled by 
the servant for his bath, though he had only to turn 
the cocks for the water to flow. Genius though he 
was the very sizht of him became obnoxious to 
those who served him to the last with chivalrous 
politeness. 

The attitude of this person showed a lack of that 
consideration which is always due from visitors to 
the visited. An appreciative person will refrain from 
taking liberty of any sort. The keenest observer 
will apparently see nothing she herself would not 
wish seen in her own home. Should there be friction 
between different members of the family, she is 
oblivious to it. Everything will be taken as a matter 
of course and in its best aspect. If she detests 
coffee in the morning and no tea is offered her, she 
will make no comment. No preference should ever 
be expressed for viands not set forth, no manifesta- 
tion ever made that is not cheerful, cordial and peace 
inspiring. Each person in the household ought to 
be treated with consideration and spoken to or about 
with pleasantness, not excepting the domestics. One 
would better remain away, if she cannot carry with 
her sunshine and good cheer. In these regards as 
in others the Golden Rule ought to be made practical. 

It is no light thing to be taken into the privacy of 
afamily. To notice jars or deficiencies is to be less 
thanalady. After leaving to speak of any faults of 
character or of administering the menage, is to be a 
wretch. Where she sees a domestic storm impend- 

ing, let her go for a walk or flee to her room. To be 
deaf and blind is her duty. Nor should she permit 
one member of a family to make her the confidant of 
the shortcomings of another. If any little service 
can be tactfully rendered, occasion for doing it 
should be sought. 
On the other hand, where there is a skeleton, how- 
ever tiny, in the home, the hostess must double-lock 
it in the closet and throw away the key, remembering 


that even its ghost may stalk at night. Never whine 
or complain or speak of any deficiency of any mem- 
ber, thus permitting pride to supplement affection. 

Should the menage be necessarily simple, take it 
as a matter of course, without excuse or complaint. 
Let us stand on our dignity above all the fleeting ex- 
ternals of life, which are as nothing in comparison 
with character. Should our visitors be worthy of 
coming into our homes, they will appreciate simple, 
artistic, comfortable living. If not, it will be to them 
a lesson, or they are not competent to understand 
life. Of all things should we be so high-minded, so 
superior to the accident of wealth, that we shall not 
deny ourselves comforts in the privacy of home in 
order to make a show before visitors. That is the 
indication of a weak development, a false pride. On 
the contrary a true pride will keep host and hostess 
from exposing home matters to a guest. It will pre- 
vent them from uncovering domestic jars, from fault 
finding with children or domestics, with retailing 
gossip or entrenching upon the known views and 
likings of visitors. 

At the beginning of a visit guests should be in- 
formed of the hours of meals, to which they ought 
to strictly conform. On this point young people are apt 
to give cause for complaint. There are few houses in 
which there is a houseful of servants to wait on guests, 
and nothing puts a cook out of temper like being 
required to prepare a late second breakfast. To 
disregard this rule is the height of selfishness. 

“Oh! let them have a good time!” exclaims a 
voice at the writer’s elbow. ‘‘ Youth comes but once 
in a lifetime. Let them sleep as late as they please.” 

That is all very well if their parents at home choose 
to so indulge them. But to disarrange the family life 
when visiting is to make one’s self a nuisance. How 
many a housekeeper has been torn by perplexity be 
tween her politeness toward young friends and th 
threatening of her maid to leave in consequence of 
additional work. Beside, visitors can retire to their 
rooms for “beauty naps” whenever they choose 
No cares rest upon them, and they should be trained 
to cause no care to others. Neither should they be 
always willing to appropriate the best seat in a car 
riage or to take the first and best of anything offere 

Before paying a visit it is best to have the time « 
departure understood by all parties. Should th: 
time be prolonged, from the hostess, not the hos! 
must come the invitation. It is the woman w! 
should have charge of the interior arrangements 
a house. 

A few days after leaving the guest should send 
appreciative letter to the hostess, who should, in d 
time make recognition of the same. 

Another point deserves mention. In Ameri 
homes a visitor staying for a night, should indic 
when he or she desires to retire. In England it 's 
tne mode for the house mistress to indicate this. 
not so here. Amusing perplexities arise from one 
nationality not understanding another, even on such 
a minor point of manners. 
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Where such is not desired there need be no insin- 
cerity in not pressing a repetition of a visit. Yet 
the guest should not be permitted to feel she is 
unwelcome or that she has increased family cares. 
At the last “speed the parting,” as well as “ wel- 
come the coming guest.” Prepare a nice little lunch 
for an all-day traveler. Before that, consult her 
views and wishes about sight-seeing, and never feel 
that hospitality demands you should amuse your 
friend, as if she were a child in search of a new toy. 
Or that you turn your home topsy turvy to meet her 
supposed tastes. That is neither sincerity nor fine 
manners. Such traits mark an effete civilization. 


Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CARE OF THE KITCHEN. 
What To Do, and What Not To Do. 


FTER the fire is lighted in the morning 
brush off the stove, carefully sweep the 
kitchen and allow the dust to settle 
before wiping chairs, etc. In preparing 
breakfast, if one can acquire the habit 

of washing utensils that have been lightly used, imme- 
diately, and putting them in place, much labor will be 
saved and an accumulation of dishes and utensils 
voided. If bread has been cut, at once remove the 
crumbs, and if the meat or molding board has been 
used, wash at once and put away. Do not use the 
shcloth or your apron to handle pots, skillets or tea- 
ettle, but hang on the wall near the stove, two 
ders, and use for this purpose. They can be 
vered with calico, which should be removed and 
washed when boiled. 

The closets or cupboards should be thoroughly 
cleaned once a week. The sink should have atten- 
tion daily. Use lye freely with a whisk broom 
for removing grease and keeping the sink pure 
nd sweet. 

The tables in the kitchen—there should be two— 
must be marvels of purity. Above all things keep 
hem free from grease spots. Some housekeepers 

yer the tables with oil cloths, and others have a 
quare of zinc nailed on part of the cooking table 
here the hot utensils may be placed without injury 

tLe boards. To keep the tcbles white use white 

!, sapolio or bath brick. The latter I find keeps 

boards beautifuily white. A bath brick which 
sts five cents will last for some months, and is use- 

for kitchen cleaning in general. The kitchen 
or, if uncarpeted or if painted, should be wiped 
requently with warm suds. Keep the windows clean 
nd the paints free from finger marks. The stove or 
nge should be well polished once or twice a week, 

| rubbed over every day with cloth or brush. The 
sitchen should always be swept before the dishes are 
washed. There is no place about the house where 
vile odors ana filth are so likely to accumulate as in 


the kitchen. For this reason it should be kept thor- 
oughly clean at all times. 


—Vira Albert. 
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THE VOICES OF THE PAST. 

From the vale of the past, thro’ the mist of years, 
Voices of the long ago 

Come dreamily, soothingly to my ears, 
As the sun of my life sinks low. 

In the whispering breeze, in the pattering rain, 
As I sit by the fireside glow, 

I hear in faint echoes the tones again, 
Of the friends I used to know. 

When around the eaves the storm-wind howls, 
I am, as of yore, at school, 

And hear with trembling the master’s growls, 
As he glares from his three-legged stool. 

All in fancy, forsooth, when the south wind sighs, 
As the evening shadows grow, 

I hear once more a fair maiden’s replies, 
In the twilight long ago. 

And the merry br »ok, as it softly purls 
Its song in the summer air, 

Calls up from the past the boys and girls 
At play in the meadows fair. 

As I list to these low, sweet voices of yore, 
What joy awakes in my heart! 

For their music delights and charms me far more 
Than the best musician’s art. 


—A. S. Brindle. 
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BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM. 
The Most Important Department of Modern Dairying. 
I1.—Milk and its Treatment. 


NE of the most important 
matters for every person 
“keeping a cow,” whether 
a single animal or a herd, 
is to be able to make good 
butter; and as a matter of 
course, every one keeping 
cows for the purpose of 
making butter is desirous 
of making an article that 
will bring the best price 
possible if sold, that wiil 
give the fullest degree of 
satisfaction if consumed in 
the household, at the same 
time securing the greatest possible product from the 
available milk. This matter has been made the sub- 
ject of a “ Farmers’ Bulletin” by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which does so much to 
aid the people toward success in many ways. The 
writer of this bulletin is Professor C. P. Goodrich, of 
the Farmers’ Instirute Department, University of 
Wisconsin, an authority upon the subject, a syste- 
matic and pleasing writer, who treats the topic in a 
complete and pleasing way. The substance of his 


‘treatise is here presented, and it may profitably be 


read and studied by all who are interested in the 
making of good butter. 

In his introduction the professor remarks that when 
the milk is delivered to a creamery 1t is usually manu- 
factured by those who have been well instructed in 
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the art of butter making, and the result is that, as a 
rule, a fairly good article is made. Besides this the 
creamery is equipped with appliances which enable 
its butter maker to obtain very nearly all the butter 
contained in the milk ; and by his knowledge of what 
the general butter market demands, he is able to pro- 
duce an article which is readily sold. 

But the case is different with those who make butter 
on farms, where by far the greater part of the butter 
in this country is made. While on some farms excel- 
lent work is done and a choice article is made, which 
brings a fancy price, yet through ignorance of correct 
methods of manufacture and of the demands of the 
market, and, in many instances through carelessness 
and slovenly habits, the great bulk of farm-made 
butter fails to bring the price it should, entailing a 
loss on the farmers of the country which is enormous 
in the aggregate. It is for the benefit of the latter 
class that this article is written, with the hope that 
some suggestions may be given, and some ideas ad- 
vanced, which will serve to improve the methods of 
the dairyman and increase his profits. 


GOOD MILK. 


To make good butter one must have good milk, 
and this comes only from healthy cows, fed on good, 
sweet pasture or on good, sweet grain and other for- 
age, and which have pure water to drink and pure air 
to breathe. Certain obnoxious weeds—leeks, wild 
onions, rag-weed, and others—give the milk and the 
butter made from it a decidedly bad flavor; so also 
does damaged, rotton silage, moldy corn fodder or 
hay, and musty, damaged grain. Impure water has 
its effect, both on the health of the animals and on 
the quality of the milk. In many pastures are seen 
small pools in which the cows stand during the heat 
of the day to rid themselves of flies. The water in 
these becomes filthy and is kept stirred up by the 
movements of the cattle, and where, as is often the 
case, it is the only water obtainable, the cows are 
compelled to drink it This can usually be avoided 
by fencing the pond and keeping the cattle out. If 
this water is needed for the cattle it can be drawn 
out by a pipe laid on the lower side into a trough 
from which the cows can drink. 

In a close, crowded, and illy ventilated stable, 
where there is too little air space for each animal, the 
air becomes foul from the exhalations, and this affects 
the milk as well as the health of the animals. The 
remedy in this case is to provide more room for the 
stock and better ventilation. 

The stable should be kept as clean as possible and 
the cows well bedded and clean. The utmost clean- 
liness should be observed in milking. All dirt should 
be brushed from the cow before beginning to milk, 
and it is best to dampen the udder and flank of the 
cow, so as to prevent the dust and fine dirt from fall- 
ing into the milk. The milk should be strained im- 
mediately after milking and not allowed to stand 
in the cow stable any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 


A good strainer is indispensable, and one of cloth 
is much better than one of wire gauze. Muilk pails 
should always be made of tin, and the seams should 
be soldered smooth, so that there will be no places 
for the dirt to lodge where it will be difficult to re- 
move. They, as well as all other dairy utensils, 
should be thoroughly cleaned every time after using. 
Tin articles should be washed first in cool then in hot 
water, and after that thoroughly scalded with boiling 
water or steam. They should then be dried in fresh 
air and, if possible, in the sunlight. They will not 
need wiping after the scalding, as the heat from the 
boiling water will cause them to dry quickly. In 
washing them, if hot water is used first, it will cook 
the milk on to the tin and make it difficult to remove. 

In cleaning the butter bowl, ladle, worker, churn, 
and any other wooden utensil, they should be first 
washed with hot water, then scalded with boiling 
water or steam. They should be aired, but it will not 


do to have them much exposed to the sun, as that 
will cause warping and cracking. 


CREAMING THE MILK. 


When good, clean milk has been secured, the next 
operation is to separate the cream from the body otf 
the milk. The old way, practiced by our mothers 
and grandmothers, was to set the milk in shallow pans 
with the milk not more than two or three inches deep 
The writer of this has been through all the successive 
stages of dairy methods. First, we used to set ou 
milk in common ten-quart tin pans on shelves; then 
we had it arranged so that in hot weather cold wate: 
tlowed around the pans to keep the milk cool. After 
that, large shallow pans were used, each one larg: 
enough to hold a single milking of the entire herd o! 
twenty-five or thirty cows. Under these pans wer 
water channels, through which in warm weather co! 
water was run, and in cold weather warm water, | 
regulate the temperature of the milk. Then the dee; 
cold-setting was used in both “shot-gun” cans and 
Cooley cans, and finally, for the past five years, th 
farm separator has been used. 

It is undoubtedly true that by the old method 
shallow setting as good a quality of butter was mad 
and can yet be made as is produced by any ot! 
method, but it has its drawbacks. Uniformly go 
results cannot be obtained, for the reason that t! 
milk, being spread out in a thin sheet, is exposed | 
the air, so that it 1s readily affected by atmospher 
changes. Whatever may be the reason, very b 
effects otten follow an electric storm or thunde1 
shower. The shallow pans make more work tha 
other methods; the creaming is not so thorough a 
with the separator, and, therefore, the quantity 
butter is less. 

As there are many persons who think they are s 
situated as to make any other method impracticab! 
or who have such a deep-seated prejudice in favor of 
the old way that they cannot be induced to change, 
it is thought advisable to give directions for the best 
manner of proceeding, as determined by the result of 
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long years of practical experience, although the 
method itself is not recommended. 

Milk should be set as soon as possible after being 
drawn from the cow, whether shallow or deep setting 
is used. With open setting it must be in a room 
where the air is pure. A pantry with a door opening 
into the kitchen is abad place. The odor from cook- 
ing vegetables and meat will surely injure the butter. 
Many make butter in a cellar because it is cool, but 
it is apt to impart a musty, moldy smell to the butter. 
A cellar may be good and cool, and yet be so venti- 
lated as to have pure air; then it is all right for butter 
making. To get the best results with shallow setting, 
the temperature of the milk should not go much above 
60° F. At that temperature it can usually stand about 
thirty-six hours. The time to skim is when the milk 
1as soured just enough to be a little thick at the 

ttom of the pans and to thicken the cream. The 
ream cannot be skimmed off when it is thin and 
sweet without loss. No milk should be taken with 

ecream, Cream with milk in it sours much more 
pidly than cream with no milk in it. This cream 
will be very rich and thick, and although partially 
ripened when taken ofi, if kept at a temperature of 
or below, it will be all mght if held two or three 
ays before churning. Whenever a new skimming is 

t into the cream jar or can, the whole should be 

oroughly stirred and mixed. 

In the winter effective creaming may be had when 
he room in which the milk is set is very cool, even 

wn near the freezing point. This is accomplished 

heating the milk to above 100° F. before setting. 
lhe cream will rise very rapidly while the tempera- 
eis falling. The warming can be repeated after 
lve hours, if the milk is in small pans, by setting 
‘yr akettle of boiling water. If large pans are used, 
as have been described, the heating is done by 
ning hot water through the water channels beneath 
milk. This practice of repeated heating and 
ling makes very effective creaming, leaving but 
e butter fat in the skim milk, and the cream is 
h and thick. 


DEEP COLD SETTING. 


With this method, the milk is set in cans about 
nty inches deep by eight inches in diameter. It 
ild be set in a tank of ice water as soon as pos- 
: after milking while the milk is yet warm. The 

most effective creaming is done when the temperature 

the water is maintained at about 4o° F., though 
fairly good work is done when the water is even up 

50° F., if it is allowed to get no higher. When 

is a fountain or flowing well or running stream 
vater continually flowing into and out of the tank, 
sv that the water is constantly being changed around 
the cans, the warm milk will be more rapidly cooled 
nd the cream will rise more rapidly than if the water 
isatrest. For this reason cool springs, spring pools, 
and spring houses are very satisfactory, even if the 

Water is up to 53° or 54° F.; and deep stone jars or 
|< crocks may be used as well as deep tincans. It 


is claimed that with this mode of setting all the cream 
that can be obtained will be up in ten or twelve hours. 
This may be so, though it is doubtful. It is better to 
let it stand twenty-four hours, for the reason that the 
cream will be thicker and richer at the end of that 
time, though it may not measure any more, or 
even us much, in depth as it would when set only 
twelve hours. 

Setting the cans in cold air will not prove nearly 
as effective in raising the cream as setting them in 
cold water, even though the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air is near the freezing point. 

With the jars, crocks, and the common “ shot-gun ” 
cans, as they are called, the skimming is done by 
dipping the cream from the top, but with the Cooley 
cans and many other creamers it is done by drawing 
the milk off from the bottom and leaving the cream. 
There is a strip of glass inserted in the side of most 
of these cans, so that the depth of the cream can be 
seen. With deep cold-setting the cream is always 
sweet and thin, and where the skimming is done from 
the top it requires a great deal of skill to dip the 
cream off without getting some of it mixed with the 
milk and lost. Much more cream and, consequently, 
butter, is lost in this way than is even dreamed of by 
those who practice it. A conical or pointed dipper is 
the best kind of skimmer for this work. In using it 
insert the point of the skimmer in the middle of the 
can and press it down very gently till the cream slowly 
runs over into it. When it is filled carefully lift it 
out and empty it; then put it into thecan in the same 
place it was before—that is, in the middle—and re- 
peat the operation till the cream is all off. This work 
should be done very carefully, so as not to create any 
commotion in the milk: and even with the best of 
care some of the cream will get mixed with the milk 
and lost. Much the best way is to skim by means of 
a faucet, drawing off the milk rather slowly at the 
bottom, so as not to create currents in the milk, and 
leave about one-half an inch of milk under the cream. 


THE FARM SEPARATOR. 


By the use of the cream separator a much more 
perfect separation of the cream from the milk may be 
had than by any system of setting milk. This is 
shown by the increased amount of butter made when 
the separator is used, and also by the amount of 
butter fat left in the milk after skimming, as shown 
by the Babcock milk test. It has been found that by 
no system of gravity creaming can all the butter fat 
be recovered ; and usually, under ordinary conditions, 
a large per cent. is lost; while with the separator very 
nearly all is recovered. 

The writer has been engaged in the Farmers’ In- 
stitute work in the state of Wisconsin, during each 
winter, for several years. At each meeting miik was 
tested with a Babcock tester which was carried along 
for the purpose. Farmers were invited to bring in 
samples of milk to be tested in order to show them 
the variation in value of different milks, and for the 
purpose of illustrating and explaining the working of 
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the machine. They were especially urged to bring 
in samples of skim milk—that which they thought 
had been thoroughly creamed—so that the audience 
might see what the loss was. For two years the writer 
preserved the report of these tests and the average of 
all was eight-tenths of one per cent. for the skim milk 
creamed by any gravity method. It varied from one- 
fourth of one per cent. to one and six-tenths per cent. 
This was in the winter, when there was no difficulty 
in having the milk cold enough. There is no doubt 
that in summer, during hot weather, the average loss 
is still greater. If the separating is done on the farm 
immediately after the milking, the skim milk from 
the separator seldom tests more than one-tenth of one 
per cent., and frequently less than that. 

From the result of these tests it seems impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the average loss, where 
the milk is set in pans, cans, and crocks, is three- 
fourths of a pound of butter more to each 100 pounds 
of milk than where the separator is used. This 
means, with milk of average richness (three-fifths per 
cent. butter fat), a loss of about twenty per cent. of 
the total product of butter. A herd of cows ought to 
average, per cow, 5.000 pounds of milk per year, and 
would do so if made up of good animals and well 
managed; but even if they only averaged 3.000, the 
loss on one cow would be 2244 pounds of butter, and 
on ten cows 225 pounds, which, at twenty cents a 
pound, would be $45 a year. It will be seen by this 
that the loss to the farmers, who cream their own 
milk by a gravity process, is enormous in the aggre- 
gate. How can any business man succeed and suffer 
such a percentage of loss? What would be thought 
of the man who would go on from year to year witha 
hole in his pocket through which twenty cents would 
drop out and be lost every time he put a dollar into 
his pocket? Some men try to console themselves by 
saying: “Itis not all lost; the calves and pigs get 
the butter.” But this is poor consolation, for butter 
is dear feed, even when the price is the lowest. One 
cent’s worth of oil meal will do the calves and pigs as 
much good asa pound of butter. Besides this, the 
skim milk from the separator, when it is run through 
and fed to them immediately after milking, while it 
is warm and new and sweet, is better feed for calves 
than skim milk that is old and partially sour, even 
though it does contain one-quarter of the butter fat 
originally in it. This can be attested by hundreds 
who are using farm separators. 

The cost of hand separators 1s from $65 to $125 
each according to size and capacity. They will skim 
from 160 to 400 pounds an hour. Larger sizes with 
greater capacity are used in large dairies and run 
with some kind of a power. It would seem that no 
dairyman, who manufactures his own milk into butter, 
having ten cows or more, could afford to be without 
a separator. One, if properly cared for, will last for 
years. [f they are turned by hand, it is true that 
takes time, but not as much time as would be taken 
in setting and skimming the milk and warming it for 
calves. All except the smallest size hand separators 
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are so constructed that they can be attached to a 
power. Some use a small gasoline engine, or some 
other kind. A light tread power run by a large dog 
or some other animal of like size is very economical, 
A goat has been found to do remarkably well. 

On the farm of the writer a separator has been run 
for the past five years, making an average of nearly 
g.0co pounds of butter a year. The cost of repairs in 
that time has been $3, and the separator, to all ap- 
pearance, will last for several years tocome. It has 
a capacity of 300 pounds of milk an hour. It is run 
by a two-horse tread-power, which was purchased be- 
fore the separator was and which is used for cutting 
feed, filling silo, etc. The power is run bya Jersey 
bull, and works very nicely. He needs the exercise; 
it keeps him docile and gentle, vigorous and healthy, 
and he seems to enjoy the walking and work. The 
separating is done while the milking is going on, and 
ten or fifteen minutes after the last cow is milked the 
calves and pigs have had the new, warm, sweet skim 
milk. The saving by the use of the separator on this 
farm has been already a great many times more than 
the cost of the outfit. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AUTUMNAL TINTS. 


Now approach the days of autumn 
Clad in robes of gold and crimson, 
Decked with flowers of sweet perfume ; 
All the hillsides and the valieys, 
All the highways and the hedgerows 
\re aglow with wondrous bloom. 


E.derberries purple slowly 
In the warm and golden sunlight 
by the sparkling brooklet’s side; 
While the fruits are growing ruddy, 
And the fields are turning yellow 
With a harvest rich and wide. 


In the lone lanes of the country 
There are flowers of gorgeous colors, 
buds and blossoms, blue and red; 
And the mossy walls and fences 
With ivy and the woodbine, 
Here and there are overspread. 


And beneath the royal vestments 
Of the golden-rod and sumac 
Purple asters meekly hide ; 
Regal queens of wondrous beauty, 
All their largess gaily flinging 
O’er the dusty highway side. 


Nights grow chill and days grow shorter, 
Verdure wears the tints of autumn, 
Tying leaves are turning brown; 
In the west the soft light lingers. 
Rose and white with crimson blended 
As the sun is going down. 


In the heart creep thoughts of sadness, 
Thoughts of death, decay and sorrow, 
And of springtime’s joyous day; 
Dreams of youthful hopes and fancies, 
Once so dear, so fondly cherished, 

Now forever passed away. 


—W. G. Park 
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MY PETS. 


I know a little maiden fair, 

With bright blue eyes and auburn hair, 
A pleasant smile upon her face, 

And all her movements full of grace. 


This little maid, has brothers three— 
And they are fair, as fair can be, 

With eyes so bright and full of light, 
They shine like stars in a clear night. 


These little children all the day, 

Are busy at their school or play. 

Blanche, Frank, and Will, and Arthur, too, 
Have just as much as they can do. 


For all these little ones, I pray, 
For blessings on them, day by day— 
That they may good and truthful be, 
Loving and loved and loving me. 
—Grandma. 


mpiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 

The Habits and Treatment of These Annoying and De- 

structive Pests. 
X1.—Ants. # 

HERE are several species of ants 
frequently occurring in houses, 
the more important of which are 
common to both hemispheres, 
and are probably natives of the 
Old World. Perhaps the most 
common of these is the little red 
ant, which has become thor- 
oughly domesticated, and passes 
its entire existence in houses, 
never being found colonized out 
of doors. Its nests are located 
in the walls or beneath flooring, 
and its new colonies are usually 

formed in similar favorable situations. 

[wo other species are very commonly found in 


uses—the little black ant, and so-called pavement - 


which is principally known along the Atlantic 
eaboard. These ants are not so much destructive 
to household effects or supplies as they are annoying 
m the mere fact of their presence and their faculty 
r“ getting into” articles of food, particularly sugars, 
ups, and other sweets. Having once gained access 
to stores of this sort, the news of the discovery is at 
conveyed to the colony, and in an incredibly 
‘rt time the premises are swarming with these 
inwelcome visitors. 
in habits and life history these ants are all much 
ke, and, in common with other social insects, pre- 
nt that most complex and interesting phase of com- 
inal life, with its accompanying division of labor 
and diversity of forms of individuals, all working to- 


* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of ‘‘ The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States”-a valuable 

nphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The editor 
lesires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim- 

i,so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
-annot be obtained by writing for them. 


gether in the most perfect harmony and accord. The 
specimens ordinarily seen in houses are all neuters, 
or workers. In the colony itself, if it be discovered 
and opened, will be found also the larger wingless 
females and, at the proper season, the winged males 
and females. During most of the year, however, the 
colony consists almost exclusively of workers, with 
one or more perfect wingless females. Winged males 
and females are produced during the summer and 
almost immediately take their nuptial flight. The 
males soon perish, and the females shortly afterwards 
tear off their own wings, which are but feebly attached, 
and set about the establishment of new colonies. 
The eggs, which are produced in extraordinary num- 
bers by the usually solitary queen mother, are very 
minute, oval, whitish objects, and are cared for by the 
workers, the young larvz being fed in very much the 
same way as in the coionies of the hive bee. The so- 
called ant eggs, in the popular conception, are not 
eggs at all, but the white larve and pupa, and, if of 
females or males, are much larger than the workers 
and many times larger than the true eggs. 

The red ant is the common house species, and, 
nesting habitually in the walls or beneath the flcor- 
ing, it is often difficult to eradicate. There is no 
way of doing this except to locate the nest by follow- 
ing the workers back to their point of entrance. If 
in a wall, the inmates may sometimes be reached by 
injecting bisulphide of carbon or a little kerosene. 
If under flooring, it may sometimes be possible to 
get at them by taking upa section. Unless the col- 
ony can be reached and destroyed, all other meas- 
ures will be of only temporary avail. 

The little black ant is not strictly a house species, 
although frequently occurring indoors, and becoming 
at times quite as troublesome as the red ant. Its 
colonies usually occur under stones in yards, but are 
frequently found in the fields, and will be recognized 
from the little pyramids of fine grains of soil which 
surround the entrances to the excavations. If these 
colonies be opened, they will be found to contain 
workers and usually one or more very much larger 
gravid females. This species, when occurring in 
houses, can often be traced to its outdoor colony, and 
the destruction of this will prevent further trouble. 

The pavement ant is the common meadow ant of 
Europe, and is two or three times as large as either 
of the former species. It was early introduced to 
this country, and while it does not seem to have 
reached the West, it is very common in Eastern and 
central cities and towns. It readily accommodates 
iself to the conditions of city life, and commonly has 
its colonies under pavements, where it is often diffi- 
cult of access, or beneath flagging or stones in yards. 
It is often a more persistent and pestilent house 
nuisance than the true house ant. 

This seems to be the species referred to by Kalm 
in 1748 as often occurring in houses in Philadelphia 
and manifesting a great fondness for sweets. He 
records also some interesting experiments made by 
Mr. (Benjamin ?) Franklin, indicating the ability of 
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these ants to communicate with one another. The 
colonies of the pavement ant are often large, and 
they may frequently be uncovered in masses of a 
quart or more, on turning over stones in yards or 
lifting flagging in paths. This ant may be often 
with little difficulty traced to its nest, which, if acces- 
sible, or not thoroughly protected by unbroken pave- 
ment, as of asphalt, can be rather easily extermi- 
nated. So well established is the species, however, 
that new colonies will usually soon take the place of 
those destroyed. Drenching the nests with boiling 
water or saturating them with coal oil, which latter 
also may be introduced into cracks in pavements or 
walls, are effective means of abating the nuisance of 
this ant. 

There are several other ants closely resembling 
this last, some foreign and some native, which form 
large colonies in yards, throwing up earthen ant hills, 
beneath which are extensive systems of underground 
galleries. These may often get into near-by houses 
and become quite as troublesome as the ants already 
mentioned. 

Excellent success has been had in destroying these 
ants with the use of bisulphide of carbon applied in 
theirnests. The method consists in pouring an ounce 
or two of the bisulphide into each of a number of 
holes made in the nest with a stick, promptly closing 
the holes with the foot. The bisulphide penetrates 
through the underground tunnels and kills the ants 
in enormous numbers, and if applied with sufficient 
liberality will exterminate the whole colony. 

When the nests of any of these ants can not be lo- 
cated, there is no other resource but the temporary 
expedient of destroying them wherever they occur in 
the house. The best means of effecting this end is to 
attract them to small bits of sponge moistened with 
sweetened water and placed in the situations where 
they are most numerous. These sponges may be col- 
lected several times daily and the ants swarming in 
them destroyed by immersion in hot water. It is re- 
ported also that a sirup made by dissolving borax and 
sugar in boiling water will effect the destruction of 
the antsreadily and in numbers. The removal of the 
attracting substances, wherever practicable, should 
aiways be the first step. 


THE WHITE ANT. 


Our topic will not have been fully covered without 
consideration of the so-called “ white ant,” which in 
reality is not an ant at all, but belongs with the 
Neuroptera and is allied to the dragon flies and May 
flies The only analogy with ants is in superficial 
resemblance and in the social habits of the two 
groups, in which great similarity exists. The popular 
acquaintance with the termite or white ant is mainly 
derived from witnessing its nuptial spring flight, 
when the small, brownish, ant-like creatures with 
long glistening white wings emerge from cracks in 
the ground or from crevices in buildings, swarming 
out sometimes in enormous numbers, so that they 
may often be swept up by the quart. These winged 


individuals are not the ones which do the damage, 
however, and are a mere colonizing form. The real 
depredators are soft-bodied, large-headed, milky- 
white insects, less than a quarter of an inch in length, 
which may often be fond in numbers under rotting 
boards or in decaying stumps. These last are the 
workers and soldiers, and constitute the bulk of the 
colony for most of the year, the winged migrating 
forms, consisting of the sexed individuals, appearing 
normally only once a year, usually in spring or 
early summer. 

The white ants present, in an entirely distinct order 
of insects, another of those most curious problems of 
communal societies which find so many examples 
among the ants, bees, and wasps. A colony of white 
ants includes workers, soldiers, the young of the 
various forms, and, at the proper season of the year, 
the winged males and females; also a single parent 
pair, the specially developed king and queen. In 
the case of the common white ant of this country 
(Zermes flavipes), the true fully developed queen or 
mother of the colony and her consort, the fully 
developed king or male, have never been found. 
The soldiers or workers are degraded or undevel- 
oped individuals of both sexes, differing in this re- 
spect from ants and bees, in which the workers are 
all undeveloped females. 

The economy of the termites is almost exactly 
analogous to that of the ants and bees. The workers 
attend to all the duties of the colony, make the ex- 
cavations, build the nests, care for the young, and 
protect and minister to the wants of the queen or 
mother ant. In this they are assisted somewhat by 
the soldiers, whose duty, however, is also protective, 
their enormous development of head and jaws indi- 
cating their rdle as the fighters or defenders of the 
colony. Both the workers and soldiers are blind 
The colonizing individuals differ from the others in 
being fully developed sexually and in possession of 
very long wings, which normally lie flat over each 
other, the upper wings concealing the lower, and both 
projecting beyond the abdomen. These wings have 
a very peculiar suture near the base, where they can 
be readily broken off, leaving mere stumps. At the 
time of the spring flight the winged individuals 
emerge from the colony very rapidly, frequently 
swarming in clouds out of doors, and after a short 
flight fall to the ground and very soon succeed i: 
breaking off their long, clumsy wings at the sutur: 
referred to. In this swarming or nuptial flight they 
come out in pairs and under favorable conditions 
each pair might establish a new colony, but in poin 
of fact this probably rarely if ever happens. The) 
are weak flyers, clumsy, and not capable of extensive 
locomotion on foot, and are promptly preyed upo: 
and destroyed by many insectivorous animals, an 
rarely indeed do any of the individuals escape. 

Theoretically, if one of these pairs succeeded in 
finding a decaying stump or other suitable condition 
at hand, they would enter it, and the king and queen 
being both active, would attend to the wants of the 
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new colony and superintend the rearing of the first 
brood of workers and soldiers, which would then 
assume the laborious duties of the young colony. 
Thereafter the queen, by constant and liberal feeding 
and absolute inaction, would increase immensely, 
her abdomen becoming many thousand times its 
original size. She would practically lose the power 
of locomotion and become a mere egg-laying machine 
of enormous capacity. Allied species whose habits 
have been studied in this particular indicate an egg- 
laying rate of sixty per minute, or something like 
$0,000 per day. 

In the absence of a queen, however. while ants are 
ible to develop from a very young larva or a nymph 

f what would otherwise become a winged female 
what is known as a supplementary queen, which is 
never winged and never leaves the colony. This 

supplementary queen is smaller than the perfect 

sexed queen, but subserves all the needs of the colony 
in the matter of egg laying, and is the only parent 
insect so far found in the nests of the common white 
antin this country. Whether a true queen exists or 
not is, therefore, open to question; if not, all the in- 
dividuals which escape in the spring and summer 

igrations must perish, and this swarming would, 
therefore, have to be considered a mere survival of a 
once useful feature in the economy of this insect, now 
no longer, or rarely, of service. 

The normal method of the formation of new colonies 
is probably by the mere division or splitting up of old 
ones or the carrying of infested logs or timbers from 
one point to another. 

rhe development of these curious insects is very 
simple. There is scarcely any metamorphosis, the 

ange from the young larva to the adult being very 
radual and without any marked difference in struc- 
They feed on decaying wood or vegetable ma- 
terial of any sort, and are able to carry their excava- 
tions into any timbers which are moistened, or into 
furniture, books, or papers stored in rocms which are 
t all moist. Their food is the finely divided ma- 
terial into which they bore, and from which they seem 
be able to extract a certain amount of nourish- 
ment, sometimes redevouring the same material sev- 
eral times. They are also somewhat cannibalistic, 
| will devour the superfluous members of the col- 
without compunction, and normally consume all 
dead individuals, cast skins, and other refuse mate- 
r They may also feed to a certain extent on the 
liquids produced by the decaying vegetable matter 
in which they live, and perhaps on the fungoid ele- 
ments resulting from such decay. They are capable 
of exuding a sort of nectar, which is used to 
feed the young and the royal pair, and which they 
uso generously give to each other. 
All except the migrating winged forms are incap- 
able of enduring full sunlight, and the soft, delicate 
bodies of the workers, soldiers, and young rapidly 
sirivel when exposed. In all their operations, there- 
fore, they carefully conceal themselves, and in their 
ning of timbers or books and papers the surface 


is always left intact, and whenever it is necessary for 
them to extend their colonies it is only done under 
the protection of covered runways, which they con- 
struct of particles of comminuted wood or little pel- 
lets of excrement. In this way the damage which 
they are doing is often entirely hidden, and not until 
furniture breaks down or the underpinning and tim- 
bers of houses or floors yield is the injury recognized. 
The swarming of winged individuals in the early 
summer, if in or about houses, is an indication of 
their injurious presence and warrants an immediate 
investigation to prevent serious damage later on. 

The common termite of America is very wide- 
spread, occurring from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Canada southward to the Gulf. It has 
been found on the mountains of Colorado and Wash- 
ington at a height of over 7,000 feet. In prairie 
regions it may often be seen during the swarming 
season issuing from the ground at frequent intervals 
over large pasture tracts, where it must feed on the 
roots of grass and other herbage. It has also been 
carried to other countries and is acommon and often 
very injurious enemy of buildings and libraries in 
Furope. A closely allied and equally injurious Euro- 
pean species ( Zermes lucifugus) has also been brought 
to this country in exchange for ours, but compared 
with our own species is somewhat rare though already 
widely distributed. In this country serious damage 
to buildings from the white ant has not been of com- 
mon occurrence, especially in the North, except in 
some notable instances. In Europe our species has 
caused greater damage, and some years ago gained 
access to one of the Imperial hothouses at Vienna, 
and in spite of all efforts to save the building it was 
necessary ultimately to tear it down and replace it 
with an iron structure. In this country instances are 
on record of very serious damage to books and 
papers. An accumulation of books and papers be- 
longing to the State of Illinois was thoroughly ruined 
by their attacks. A school library in South Carolina, 
which had been left closed for the summer, was 
found on being opened in the autumn to be com- 
pletely eaten out and rendered valueless. In the De- 
partment of Agriculture an accumulation of records 
and documents stored in a vault which was not thor- 
oughly dry, and allowed to remain undisturbed for 
several years, on examination proved to be thor- 
oughly mined and ruined by white ants. Humboldt, 
on the authority of Hagen, accounts for the rarity of 
old books in New Spain by the frequency of the de- 
structive work of these insects. 

Numerous instances of damage to underpinning 
of buildings and to timbers are also on record. The 
flooring of one of the largest sections of the United 
States National Museum has, for some years back, 
been annually undermined and weakened by a very 
large colony of these pests which could not be lo- 
cated, and finally, the present season, the authorities 
solved the problem by replacing it with a cement 
flooring. A few years since it was found necessary 
to tear down and rebuild three frame buildings in 
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Washington in consequence of the work of this 
insidious foe. 

Damage of the sort mentioned has occurred as far 
north as Boston, but, as stated, greatly increases as 
one approaches the tropics, where the warmth and 
moisture are especially suited to the development 
and multiplication of these insects. Here houses 
and furniture are never safe from attack. The sud- 
den crumbling into masses of dust of chairs, desks, 
or other furniture, and the mining and destruction of 
collections of books and papers, are matters of com- 
mon experience, very little hint of the damage being 
given by a surface inspection, even when the interior 
of timber or boards has been thoroughly eaten out, 
leaving a mere paper shell. While confining their 
work almost solely to moistened or decaying timbers 
or vegetable material of any sort, books, and papers 
that are somewhat moist, they are known to work 
also in living trees, carrying their mines through the 
moist and nearly dead heart wood. In this way 
some valuable trees in Boston were so injured as to 
make their removal necessary. In Florida they are 
often the cause of great damage to orange trees, 
working around the crowns and in the roots of trees. 
They are sometimes also the occasion of consider- 
able loss in conservatories, attacking cuttings and 
the roots of plants. In prairie regions also their 
work must necessarily be of the latter nature. 

The white ant is not confined to country places, but 
is just as apt tooccur in the midst of towns, and espe- 
cially in buildings which are surrounded by open 
lawns containing growing trees and flower beds 
richly manured. 

The first means of protection, therefore, consists 
in surrounding all libraries or buildings in which arti- 
cles of value are stored with clear spaces and graveled 
or asphalted walks. The normal habit of these insects 
of breeding in decaying stumps and partially rotted 
posts or boards immediately suggests the wisdom of 
the prompt removal of all such material which would 
otherwise facilitate the formation or perpetuation of 
their colonies. Complete dryness in buildings is an 
important means of rendering them safe from attack, 
and the presence of flying termites at any time in the 
spring or summer should be followed immediately by 
a prompt investigation to locate the colony and de- 
termine the possibilities of damage. The point of 
emergence of winged individuals may approximately, 
though not always, indicate the location of the colony, 
and if it can be got at by the removal of flooring or 
opening the walls, the colony may be destroyed by 
the removal of the decaying or weakened timbers and 
a thorough drenching with steam, hot water, or, pref- 
erably, kerosene or some other petroleum oil. The 
destruction of winged individuals as they emerge is 
of no value whatever; the colony itself must be 
reached or future damage will not be interfered with 
in the least. If the colony be inaccessible it may 
sometimes be possible to inject into the walls or 
crevices, from which the winged individuals are 
emerging, kerosene in sufficient quantity to reach the 


main nest, if the conditions be such as to indicate 
that it may be near by, and by this means most, if not 
all, of the inmates may be killed. In all districts of 
the South frequent examinations of libraries and 
stored papers should be made. 

The advisability, in regions where the ant is likely 
to be especially destru_tive, of giving all buildings a 
stone foundation or imbedding all the lower timbers 
and joists in cement will be at once evident. 

—Good Housekeeping. 
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A PICKED-UP RREAKFAST. 
“ There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip,” 
In the way of a Picked-up breakfast, 
And many a lip that fain would slip 
Away from an early kitchen drip 
Of a larder lean, on its morning trip, 
And to some other haven skip, 
With scorn declining to partake 
Of anything less than a sirloin steak, 
In place of a Picked-up Breakfast. 


Worse things have happened—happen still, 
Than a seat at a Picked-up Breakfast; 
An egg or two well-boi!ed, with skill, 
And tried, “turned over,” browned at will, 
An omelet whisked together quick, 
Served hot in time to be the “ nick,” 
Or a fresh-laid egg on a bit of toast 
Is no light affair or idle boast, 
As part of a Picked-up Breakfast. 


Of the many things that’s good to eat, 
Is oft a Picked up Breakfast, 
Prepared by a housemaid trim and neat, 
With winning, welcome smiles to greet 
When asking one to take a seat, 
At what is thought so incomplete, 
E’en though it be but corned beef hash, 
With this and that too oft called trash, 
Made into a Picked-up Breakfast. 
With kitchen trials sad and sore, 
A hasty Picked-up Breakfast, 
From odds and ends of the day before, 
Has oft much genuine metal and ore, 
Tidbits of this and that by the score, 
Perhaps behind the kitchen door, 
Handy to have if wanted quick, 
In case “ 
For a hastily Picked-up Breakfast. 


somebody's taken sick,”— 


There’s oft a silver-lining cioud, 

Behind a Picked-up Breakfast, 
At which some rise to “ cry aloud,” 
And join a would-be “ witty ” crowd, 
Though very poor, yet very proud, 
Who go about, with heads low bowed, 
Welcoming coming hungry hours, 
Rather than recognize the powers 

That prepare a Picked-up Breakfast. 
Then let us meekly rise and sing, 

The joys of a Picked-up Breakfast, 
Many of which are fit for a king, 
Or noble lord one may please to bring, 
When the “ rising bell ” begins to ring, 
And the “ ready ” bell with its ting-a-ling, 
If nothing more it serves to bring 
Than coffee, an egg and a chicken wing, 

Give Thanks for a Picked-up Breakfast. 


—John Wentwort 
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HOW TO MAKE COFFEE. 
“ First buy the best coffee, and then—put plenty in.’ 
—Old Saying. 
To have your coffee strong and good, 
Some things must first be understood. 
For if you slight one single sule, 
Neglect the pot or make too full, 
Omit to stir it when you ought, 
Or use the coffee cheaply bought,— 
Then be quite sure you'll not succeed 
Who as he runs may often read. 
Hot water now, 
One cup allow 
To each and ev'ry drinker, 
And still one more, 
Completes the score 
For e’en a tariff tinker. 
Cleanse well your pot, 
With water hot, 
Then use the coffee which is best. 
For each a spoon, 
Night, morn or noon, 
Ten minutes’ boil will do the rest. 
But if, oh man, the strength be not, 
Add still a spoon for coffee pot 
—S/saac Edmunson Wade. 
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HIDDEN TREASURES. 


What rival’s near? a china jar, 
China's the passion of her soul; 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 
Can kindle wishes in her heart, 
Iufiame with joy or break her rest ” 
—Gay. 


HERE is a class of treasure 
hunters who do not sail to mid- 
Pacific islands with strangely 
acquired charts, nor do they 
dive among coral reefs or dig 
where Captain Kidd anchored. 
Instead they disturb the dust 
of ages in the attic, peer along 
the top of the cellar wall, in- 
vade the pantry, and above all, 
ransack the corner cupboards 
of the land. These treasure 
seekers may be subdivided into three classes; the 
mmercial, who buy to sell again; the acquisitive 
o like to collect something, and the genuine lover 
f old china, who is almost always an antiquarian by 
ture and values it for its intrinsic worth; for the 
t of sentiment connected with it; for the beauty of 
color and design, but most of all as a fragile, yet 
sting perpetuator of the history of our country. 
Pages of dry-as-dust records do not appeal to 
patriotism or bring the past betore us as do these 
d plates and platters, teacups and sugar bowls 
which were printed to commemorate the events that 
shaped the destiny of America. The enthusiasm of 

‘time, which must have actuated the seleciion of 
stirring events as embellishment, seems to have been 
mprisoned under the glaze and so preserved for us. 


A careless reading of an account of the battle of 
Lake Champlain does not place the brave Mac 
Donough’s magnificent achievement before us so 
vividly, as does the somewhat blurred blue plate 
known as the “Victory” plate. Perhaps the ship 
pictured on the dish was the one built in twenty days 
from trees growing on the bank of the river; at all 
events it is a bit of the times, and has come down to 
us an object lesson of that which may be accom- 
plished by resolution and courage inspired by right. 

Histories may stand unopened upon the library 
shelves, but bring out the “Landing” platter or 
plate with its rich blue; hang it on the dining room 
wall, aud the gallant Lafayette seems to step into the 
gro':p gathered around it. “I caught a glimpse of him 
as he passed down Genesee street,” says one. “ My 
grandfather shook hands with him,” says another. 

‘My great-great-grandfather fought by his side,”’ 
quietly remarked a third; while all recalled his 
bravery and courtesy ; his affectionate remembrance 
of those who shared danger with him, as exemplified 
in his kneeling to kiss the turf above a comrade’s 
grave with the touching remark: “ Jez repose un 
ceur noble!” 

Dishes bearing Lafayette designs are much sought 
by collectors and students of history; the print 
known as the “Latayette Landing” design being 
the most valuable. In the foreground there are 
guards mounted upon galloping horses, while ihe 
middle distance consists of ships decorated with 
flags; of smaller craft, and at the right a view of the 
pier and entrance to Castle Garden; while the high 
lights of this china picture are supplied by heavy 
white clouds and smoke from the cannons in front. 
At the base, in dark blue letters, are the words: 
“Landing of Lafayette at Castle Garden, New York, 
August 24th, 1824.” 

Speaking of hidden treasure: I saw at Richfield 
Springs a few years ago a whole barrel of “ Land- 
ing”’ ware. I do not know whether the set was 
complete; the pieces I saw unwrapped were saucers 
and small plates—tea and pie plates. These dishes 
were heirlooms and were highly prized on that 
account rather than for their historic interest. Their 
possessor said she was keeping them for early asso- 
ciation’s sake. 

In a cupboard of which J know, a high corner cup- 
board, there is a miscellaneous collection of old 
china; mulberry bowls, odd little copper lustre 
pitchers, unique, uncatalogued, gravy boats; several 
“Utica” plates, as well as some pretty flowered 
plates of no especial value but in perfect condition, 
while there are some teapots and sugar bowls ot 
really rare designs. But again, the owner is ‘ keep- 
ing” them. None of the pieces in this cupboard have 
historical value, but there is a china closet in which 
repose—yes, actually repose, for they ave rarely dis- 
turbed, eleven “ Temperance’”’ plates without a nick 
or crack. 

This interesting plate is rare and valuable. The 
paste is creamy white and the printing, clearly done, 
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is in black. At the base of the design are the words: 
“Temperance,” ‘“ Sobriety,” and above them, indis- 
tinctly pictured, are broken wineglasses, jugs and 
decanters. In the center, a shield bearing a number 
of designs—a beehive, a sailor, a cornucopia, a 
snake, a pile of money, the letters “I. H. S.” above 
an open Bible, has also these mottoes: “Industry, 
Freedom, Plenty, Health, Wealth, Wisdom.” This 
shield is supported by the figures of a man and 
woman who also hold banners bearing upon them 
“Sobriety”? and “Domestic Comfort;’’ at the top 
of the plate the motto, “ Firm as an Oak,” is printed 
upon a scroll, and just below the shield, “ Be Thou 
Faithful Unto Death.” The plate is unmarked and 
is as often called the “ Masonic” as the ‘* Temper- 
ance” plate. It is of Staffordshire ware. 

These plates were purchased in Albany between 
fifty and sixty years ago, as a souvenir of a carriage 
journey taken there, thence to Boston, and recall to 
their present possessor the old family carriage, now 
standing neglected and dusty, and the faithfulness 
of the colored driver who was loyal to the family’s 
interests for forty years. In this same china closet 
there is a yellow Wedgwood coffee pitcher with a 
spirited design in raised work, of hounds in full chase 
after a fox. 

Until recently the rea] historic worth of old china 
has not been appreciated, especially of the Stafford- 
shire wares—the most valuable prints having been 
made by those factories—the most interesting being 
the “States” platters and plates, struck off to com- 
memorate the admission of Kentucky into the Union. 

Many specimens of these wares are yet to be 
found, although the housewife of a half century ago 
is responsible for the destruction of much that would 
now be highly prized. In many instances she tired 
of her “old blue,” relegated it to the kitchen cup- 
board and replaced it with shining white or white 
and gold. It was often used for culinary purposes, 
many fine pieces having been irretrievably ruined 
by the grease from pie crust. Not long ago I saw 
some especially desirable blue plates and saucers 
which served to hold the drainage from flowerpots. 

Just what occult quality old china possesses who 
can tell? It has, at all events, the power of rein- 
stating itself in its owner’s affections, however it may 
have been disregarded, the moment it is desired by 
another. “No, [ will not part with it,” declared a 
woman who was drying berries upon a fine old blue 
plate. “If it is worth anything, I'll keep it.” Ab- 
solutely nothing can be done by the collector in 
such an encounter except to say, ‘Good afternoon,” 
as gracefully as possible. 

China hunting is a delicate pursuit and requires 
either a bold and unflinching front or the nicest tact. 
Those who “rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
the suave, smooth depreciator of the worth of the 
dish which is desired, and the one who approaches 
the subject with utmost delicacy, fares much alike. 
Although the commercial collector usually pays the 
least and gets the most. Nor is this pursuit a fn de 


stécle fad. Robert Cecil gave Queen Elizabeth a cup 
of “celadon.” The women of 1620 were enthusiastic 
collectors; a poet of that period wrote lines, “Toa 
Lady, on her Passion for Old China.” Bulwer 
portrays to us how Lady Frances Pelham was saved 
from a disgraceful elopement by returning to secure 
her “favorite china monster,” and encountering her 
husband. But what has become of the treasure trove 
of the women of other days? Of the fragile, precious 
possessions of the “ Lady Bettys” and “ Lady Belin- 
das” of Pope’s time? Comparatively few pieces are 
preserved in museums. 

Historical American china—rather that pertaining 
to American history is largely in the hands of private 
collectors. The amount of old ware at Washington's 
Headquarters, Morristown, New Jersey, is small. 
There is not a large showing at the Metropolitan 
Museum, while a loan exhibition does not call out 
many pieces of interest or value. It is not only in 
the hands of private collectors, which gives hope of 
final preservation by historical societies, but unfortu- 
nately in the hands of the Philistines. I know where 
there were originally three * Lovejoy” plates. They 
were given to three brothers. Two were soon de- 
stroyed, the third plate is well preserved and will be 
placed where it will be safely kept. This design is 
exceedingly interesting ; those bearing the inscrip 
tion, ** Lovejoy—the First Martyr to American Lib- 
erty, Alton, Nov. 7th, 1837,” having been the gift of 
the English Anti-Slavery Society to the American 
Abolitionists shortly after the death of Lovejoy, sold 
at auction in New York, and the proceeds devoted to 
further the interests of the society. The three plates 
mentioned were those left of six, originally owned by 
a well-known abolitionist. 

“Flowing blue” is, next to “willow ware,’ the 
most commonly found of all old china. It has no 
especial value except for its rich dark coloring, 
although every collector likes to have at least on¢ 
perfect piece. Davenport ware of an earlier date 
with its fine dark blue and clear white is much more 
desirable. It has an oblong mark with “ Amoy’ 
printed in the center and * Davenport” just under 
it, and each piece bears the “anchor” mark; an 
anchor with “ Davenport” in a half circle above it; 
this mark is impressed in the china. A few years 
later a fair imitation of this china was made. Th: 
coloring, however, is not nearly as good, and the 
design of the Chinese garden scene with the ma: 
darins and umbrella is blurred. 

Valuable pieces are often come across unexpect 
edly, having been bought at an auction “to sav: 
other dishes” as one woman told me. A New York 
woman who spends her summers on a Rhode Island 
beach discovered a “ Pilgrim” plate beneath a piec 
of pie, some pork and beans and potatoes which 
formed the dinner of a man who comes to do odd 
jobs about her cottage. Following this valuable clu: 
she found a set of Staffordshire ware of different de 
signs, chiefly shell-bordered plates and platters wit! 
views of American scenery, more especially of the 
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colleges of the land in the center; also a number of 
‘‘States”’ pieces, notably a teapot and sugar bowl. 

At a country fair I once found a fine old blue plate 
of the moss rose and copper luster pattern, showing 
its beauty in the triangle left by the removal of a 
piece of pumpkin pie, and promptly bought pie and 
plate. The obliging owner said she had a sugar 
bowl to match which she would send and get for me, 
but unfortunately it was full of “drippings.” A china 
iescent indeed, from a repository of sweets to “fried 
meat fat!’’ A cream-colored “Tunstall” teapot 
ff “kingfisher” design almost stumbled into my 
possession. 

Light blue “ Longport” ware is fine, and attractive 
in shape; the washbowl and pitcher of this ware is 
‘specially refined ; a thin, light stone china of grace- 
ful form. Parts of dinner sets are now and then 
found, although they are apt to be discolored. 

A dinner set of “ Davenport” ware, a sprigged 
china tea set, and a full set of “Longport” ware 

rmed the outfit of a bride of seventy years ago. 
[here were also water and cream pitchers of copper 

ister. A few years later a silver or Brittania tea 
service was added. 

Among the cupboard treasures a cider mug and 
tray of brown pottery is now and then unearthed. 
e mug holds a quart and was set upon the coals to 
‘at. When it was piping hot and sprinkled with 

| pepper it was placed upon the tray, which served 

it only to keep great-grandfather’s knees from burn- 

x, but held the overtiow of cider. All were invited 

take a sip as a “nightcap,” and perhaps in those 
lays of draughty rooms with their great fireplaces it 
was a necessary precaution against cold. 

rhese articles are glazed, of reddish-brown color 

| are ornamented with a crude design in orange. 

ey are known to be considerably over one hundred 
irs old. 


—Ada Marie Peck. 
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TRY, TRY, AGAIN. 
$54. For night sweats, cold sage tea. 
5. For neuralgia, wet cloths of alcohol and water, 


paregoric, or laudanum and water, and laid on a 

t water bottle, and the part steamed over it. 

556. For pains in the stomach, a hot water bottle. 

557. For pneumonia symptoms, hot water bottles 

the hands, under the knees, under the arms and at 
soles of the feet. 


558. For sprains or burns, tincture of arnica. 


559. For a cut artery, a small cord or a handker- 
chief, tied tightly between it and the heart. 


560. For bilious colic, soda and ginger in hot water. 
561. For tickling in the throat, gargling with salt 


w 


62. For cold in the head, powdered borax, 
snuffed up the nostrils. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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WATER LILIES. 
Upon the bosom of the dark, blue river, 
Floating lie the water lilies white ; 
Rising, falling, ebbing, drifting, sinking, 
Half their modest beauty hid away from sight. 
Dainty flowers! sweet with rarest perfume ! 
Little dream ye, as ye idle lie, 
That for some, a Heaven-appointed mission 
Waits, in answer to a mandate from the sky. 
Stealing softly into quiet sick rooms 
With a message from an absent friend, 
Saying, “ We are sorry,” or, “ We miss, you;” 
Could a flower find sweeter, dearer end ? 
Many an alabaster box of ointment, 
Though it may not lave His precious feet, 
Will be reckoned as if “done unto’ Him, 
When at last we shal! the Saviour meet. 
— Marie Burr. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A VARIETY OF SPONGE CAKE RECIPES 
With Some General Rules. 
F all the many varieties of cake concocted of 
rich and manifold materials there is none 
that surpasses in dainty wholesomeness a 
well-made, rightly baked sponge cake. To 
make this cake that which it ought to be—a “ solidi- 
fied mass of foam’’—requires the freshest of eggs, 
the purest of sugar and the finest of flour, put to- 
gether with the most delicate of touches. To 
fix this foaming mixture, it must be baked in a 
quick oven. 

Sponge cake can be made either of a snowy white- 
ness or a golden yellow. The first is sometimes 
fancifully called “angel cake” and the latter 
“sunshine cake.” 

There are a few general rules that must be observed 
to ensure success in making any and all varieties of 
sponge cake. The eggs must be fresh and cool, so 
they can be beaten to a stiff foam. The sugar must 
be fine and dry. The flour made light by putting it 
through a fine sieve once or twice. The cake must 
be baked quickly. After the cake is put in the oven 
the door must not be opened until the cake is set, 
which will be in from ten to fifteen minutes, and when 
the pan is turned or moved it must be done very 
gently. The cake must not be removed from the 
pan until cool. 

If these rules and the directions given in the fol- 
lowing recipes are carefully observed, the results 
will be certain success, in the shape of a perfect 
sponge cake. 

Sponge Cake, No. I. 

Two even cupfuls of powdered sugar and the yolks of 
twelve eggs beaten together until very light; then add 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth; the grated 
rind of a lemon and the juice of half a one, beating light; 
add one and one-half pints of flour, in which two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder has been sifted, stirring only 
enough to mix the flour. Bake in two square tins. 
Sponge Cake, No. 2. 

Four eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately; one 
glass of sugar, rounded full, beaten into the yolks; add 
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the whites with a quarter of a glass of water; lastly, one 
glass of flour, packed and rounded. This recipe gives us 
the sponge cake of our grandmothers, of a close, fine 
grain, its lightness Cue entirely to eggs. It is taken from 
the manuscript recipe book of the mistress of a Virginia 
home, a legacy from her mother. 

Hot Water Sponge Cake. 

In a mixing bowl break four eggs and beat until frothed, 
then add two cupfuls of sugar and beat well together, then 
two cupfuls of flour into which has been mixed three and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder; lastly, two-thirds 
of acupful of boiling water. Bake in two square tins. 
If desired, the two squares can be put together with 
frosting. 

White Sponge Cake or Angel Cake. 

On a large platter beat to a stiff froth or foam the 
whites of ten eggs; add one and one-half tumblerfuls of 
pulverized sugar. To one tumblerful of fine flour add one 
heaping teaspoonful of cream of tartar and a small pinch 
of salt. Sift ail twice through a fine sieve. Add to the 
eggs and sugar, stirring lightly. The pan must not be 
greased. Turn onthe side to cool when taken from the 
oven. This cake will require something over half an 
hour to bake in a moderate oven. 

Sunshine Cake. 

This is made very similarly to the angel cake, except 
the well-beaten yolks of five eggs are added to the mix- 
ture made by stirring the whites and sugar together. In 
his cake granulated sugar can be used. It will require 
about three-quarters of an hour to bake. 

Sponge Cake With Milk. 

One egg, white and yolk beaten separately to a froth; 
one cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, one and two-third 
cupfuls of four, one tablespoonful of butter, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda: 
mix in the order named and flavor with lemon extract. 
Berwick Sponge Cake. 

Beat six eggs two minutes, add three cupfuls of sugar, 
beat five minutes; two cupfuls of flour, with two very 
small teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, beat one minute; 
half the rind, grated, and the juice of one lemon, two cup- 
fuls of flour and a bit of salt. Bake twenty minutes. 
Sponge Jelly Cake. 

Three eggs, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of cream, in which has been dissolved 
half a teaspoonful of soda and two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar; flavor with nutmeg. Bake in a long tin; while 
warm spread with jelly and roll up. 

Sponge Gingerbread. 

Melt a piece of butter the size of a hen’s egg; mix with 
a pint of molasses a tablespoonful of ginger and a quart 
of flour. Dissolve a heaping tablespoonful of saleratus 
in half a pint of milk; strain and mix it with the rest of 
the ingredients. Add sufficient flour to make it roll out 
easily, roll half an inch thick and bake on flat tins in a 
quick oven. If good Orleans molasses is used this cake 
will be very light and spongy. 

Ginger Sponge Cake. 

One cupful of molasses, one cupful of butter, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, four eggs, three cupfuls of flour, one cupful 
of milk, one teaspoontul of soda and one heaping table- 
spoonful of ginger. 

The crust of a perfect sponge cake is so crisp 
and sugary that most persons prefer them without 


frosting, sprinkling them instead with very fine 
pulverized sugar. 

During the winter small cakes of various kinds 
have made their appearance on many stylish tables. 
None among them are more delicious than the small, 
oblong sponge cakes. They are baked in tins four 
inches long and two wide, and can be made by any 
of the recipes given. 


___—Margaret Ryder. 
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THE ROSE OF DUTCHER'S COOLLY. 


The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
Is a rose within a book 

And I prize her smile so truly, 
Her every word and look, 

That I hold her something rarer 
Than jewels of a mine, 

Nor to Elzevirs compare her 
This human rose of mine. 


In no trim garden planted, 
This rose of sun and dew, 
It glows in clime unchanted 
Of story old and new ! 
The color and the vagrance 
Cf happiness and youth, 
A dream of song and fragrance 
From sunny isles of Truth 


From the Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
I sweet nepenthe borrow 

For all of life's unruly 
Perplexities and sorrow ; 

As Douglas she is tender, 
As Highland Mary true, 

The lissome sunbeams lend her 
A joy forever new. 


She walks the ways of duty 
A sweet transplanted rose, 
But ever love and beauty 
Alone of nature knows, 
E’en as the wild rhodora, 
While eyes are made for seeing 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
Has own excuse for being. 
—TSsadore Bake 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOCIAL HOMES. 


Contact with other minds is the means by which childre: 
are educated. 

Children, reared in a home with few or no associations 
will grow up either boorish or sensitively timid. 

The human face is a thing which should be able t 
bring the heart into blossom with a moment's shining 

God’s blessings are not cumulative. The manna t! 
fell in the wilderness came every day, and spoiled wit 
the keeping. 

Homes, like individuals, have their relations to eac! 
other; and, as no man liveth to himself alone, no home 
should live to itself alone. 

It is cruel to deny to children the opportunity, not only 
to become accustomed from their first consciousness to 
the forms of society, but to enjoy its influence upon their 
“eveloping life. 
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THE STORY OF THE WHEEL. 


The spinning wheel was once a tower 
Of strength to every nation, 

In matters of health and wealth a power, 
For high and low of station ; 

Maidens were taught to card and spin 
Fine yarns for household weaving, 

Of wool and flax, with “tow ” mixed in, 

Domestic needs relieving. 


and the * card,” 
Next warp and woof with shuttle, 
Weaving cloth by inches, feet or yard, 
By hand-work sure and subtle, 


First came the “ hatchel ” 


The spinning, then, as now, being done 

By nimble hands and feet, 
While wheels were whirled and yarns were spun 
At home—not on the street. 


The water-wheel came next to view, 
And worked a revolution, 
Leaving spinning-wheels with little to do, 
In the work of evolution, 
As machinery took the place of hands, 
When invention led the way, 
AS For genius rose in many lands, 
ot And came prepared to stay. 


The winds of heaven were also found 
To possess a driving power, 
On wheels uplifted from the ground, 
Among the clouds that lower, 
> The steam-god, too, turned in a claim 
For an industrial place, 
From tea-kettle Watts to men of fame, 
In the water and steam test race. 


Ben Franklin came and with his rod, 
From an electric laden sky, 
Drew from the heavens the wrath of God, 
In lightning bolts from on high, 
Bringing the dawn of a fateful day, 
Of an all-producing power, 
And turning labor into play, 
The work of a year in an hour. 
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The railway crossed the 
The telegraph stopped the wheels 

Of the slow mail coach, turning it back 
Among forgotten signs and seals, 

The cablegram followed the telegraph then, 
Far down in the ocean’s bed, 

To carry abroad from men to men 
Everything done or said. 


Both cot and castle now within call, 
Without recourse to wind or weather, 

From hill and dale, from home or hall, 
Individually all are together, 

And the wheels of time keep turning round, 
With improvements every minute, 

Until those who are not up-to-date found 
Have no show for being in it. 


United with electricity in one hand, 
A destiny flag in the other, 
Rolling away on a cycle grand, 
From this sphere to that of another, 
Little now being left for the world, ex masse, 
To think of, for woe or weal, 
For old or young, for lad or lass, 
But a ride to heaven awheel. 


Thus last of all came the wheel of the day 
After having been evoluted, 
From a big and little wheel for play, 
To a wheel to every want suited, 
Until multitudes with cycles go, 
For health, and wealth, and pleasure, 
Men and women, all in a row, 
With lightning speed and measure. 
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THE HOUR GLASS. 
’Tis only a tiny hour glass 
That a childish hand may hold, 
And a streamlet trickling through it 
Of shining desert gold. 
And ’tis grain by grain, from glass to glass, 
That the tiny sand drops hourly pass. 


It is only a tiny hour glass, 
But each shining golden grain 
Marks a moment of joy and pleasure, 
A moment of sorrow and pain, 
To the sad heart the hours pass slowly by, 
At joy’s light touch they swiftly fly. 


Each quickly fleeting moment 
Wields a tremendous power; 
The destinies of a nation 
May be changed in a single hour. 
Use then the hours in the cause of right 
And darkness must yield to a flood of light. 
—A. P. T. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MRS. PHILANDER EVANS’ PRECAUTION 
And the Solving of a Great Mystery. 


IRCUMSTANCES conspired to 
cheat me out of a summer vaca- 
tion, so I took the next best thing, 
namely a winter vacation. The 
tyrant I call my employer objected, 
but when I told him I must take a 
rest or else go to an insane asylum, 
he gave his reluctant consent. 
“And where are you going?” he 
asked, opening his note book and 
holding his pencil over the page. 
“That,” I replied, “I will not 
tell you or anybody. I don’t want 
to hear from town or from any one 
i know, while I am gone. It is enough that after 
vo weeks I shall be back again on duty.” 
\Vhile a substitute was being found, I wrote to the 
stmaster of an obscure village forty miles from 
wn, asking for the address of some one who would 
e a boarder for two weeks. In a few days came 
» answer that Mrs. Philander Evans took boarders 
1 summer, and would perhaps take one in winter. 
{ wrote to her, and by return mail got a satisfac- 
ry reply. My substitute was found just then, so I 
rted for Rockford without telling Mrs. Philander 
Evans when I was coming. I trusted to luck to find 
me one to carry me to her house, for it did not 
m to me that I could stay in the city another 
nute. AsI stepped out of the close, hot car onto 
station platform, the cold February air seemed to 
liven up my dull senses, and filled me with a vague 
excitement. The train puffed off and left me stand- 
ing there, with my small trunk, and a man who was 
regarding the two articles with curiosity and surprise. 
“Can you tell me where Mrs. Philander Evans 
lives?” I asked. 


“Why, yes, ma’am,”—he was old enough to be 
my father. “She lives over to Evans’s Corners.” 

“And how far is that?” I asked, thinking that I 
could walk over there and have some one come after 
the trunk later. 

“Oh, three mile, maybe four.” 

“T can’t walk that!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, no; I shouldn’t say you could. Are youa 
relative of hers?” 

“No,” I answered, “ but I am going to board with 
her for two weeks. If there is any way for me to get 
there,” I added, doubtfully. 

“Oh, you can get there all right,” said the man, 
cheerfully. He looked at his watch. “It’s about 
time for the butcher to come along, and if you'll step 
in where it’s warm I’ll hail him when he goes by, and 
you can ride with him.” 

So I followed the man into the station. It was 
getting chilly out on the platform. He went into the 
little box of a room where there was a telegraph in- 
strument clicking, so I concluded that he was the 
agent. I had just finished my survey of the dingy 
little waiting room, with its W. C. T. U. paper rack, 
which, though entirely empty of papers, cordially in- 
vited people to “ take one,” when the agent spoke. 

“ There he comes now,” and together we went out 
to waylay the butcher. He was a pleasant-faced 
man, and listened with interest to the agent’s account 
of me. 

“Why, yes,” he said ; “ you can ride just as well as 
not, only I can’t take your trunk,” and he made room 
for me on the seat beside him, while the agent 
assisted me to climb in. Then he bade me good-by 
and the butcher cart rattled off. 

I began to talk to my companion, but I very soon 
found that he was entirely able to carry on the con- 
versation with only an occasional word from me. 
He told me the names and characteristics of the 
people who lived in all the houses we passed, so that 
I began to feel as though I knew the whole of Rock- 
ford. There were not very many of these houses, 
but we had to make a more or less extended stop at 
each of them, so it was quite late in the afternoon 
when the butcher announced that the next house 
would be the Evans’s. It was a two-storied, white 
house with a few large elms about it. 

“There is Mr. Evans,” said my companion, as a 
man suddenly appeared at the barn door, and as 
quickly disappeared, “ Did you see him?” 

“Ves,” I said; “ but what on earth did he have on 
his face?” 

The butcher laughed. “ Didn’t you ever see a ball 
game?” he asked. “That was a baseball mask, 
such as the catchers wear.” 

“ But why ”"—I began, and did not finish, for just 
then the horse stopped and the butcher helped me 
out. We went up the walk to the front door, which 
opened at our approach, and there stood Mrs. Phil- 
ander Evans. The butcher presented me. We 
shook hands and were friends at once. 

“If I’d only known you were coming,” she said, 
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“ T’d have sent Philander after you; but you’re here, 
so I don’t suppose it makes any difference how you 
got here. Come right in; you must be awful cold.” 

So in I went to the pleasantest, most home-like 
sitting room I ever saw. While she was negotiating 
for some meat, I had time to look about me and 
warm myself at the large stove. Then I thought of 
my fleeting glimpse of Mr. Evans. What could be 
the meaning of that mask? It was the only thing 
that kept me from being entirely comfortable. Per- 
haps he was insane, and showed it in this way. 

Mrs. Evans bustled about and got my room ready 
for me, building a fire in the little air-tight stove 
there for my comfort. Then, after getting supper, 
she came and sat with me in the sitting room. After 
awhile the back door slammed, and she left me. I 
heard her speak to some one; then I heard a man’s 
voice say, in a low tone not meant for my ears : 

“*Won’t you take this darned thing off; my fingers 
are so clumsy with the cold that I can’t do nothin’ 
with it.” 

I wondered if he referred to his peculiar headgear, 
and I felt a little relieved, for I had been wondering 
how the poor man would feed himself, and if I could 
keep from watching him. Five minutes later I had 
been presented to mine host, and we three were 
seated cosily at the well-spread tea table. 

And now I had a chance to take a good look at 
both Mr. and Mrs. Evans. He was a quiet, mild 
man, rather thin, but tough and muscular. To my 
relief his gentle blue eyes were perfectly sane, and 
did not look out from behind wires. Mrs. Evans 
must have been a beauty when she was young, and 
even at fifty was a handsome woman. She had great 
brown eyes, which I thought might look determined 
if need be. She had a stately figure and fresh 
complexion. 

After supper, as Mr. Evans was planning to go for 
my trunk, one of the neighbors brought it along, the 
station agent having sent it by him. 

Looking back upon it now, it seems as though that 
fortnight did not last more than a day or two, it was 
so enjoyable and delightful. The long, brisk walks 
I took, the sunsets I saw, the pleasant afternoons 
with Mrs. Evans in the cosy sitting room, the long 
night rests combined to make the time pass with 
lightning speed. The only fly in my amber was that 
baseball mask. I racked my brains trying to think 
why Mr. Evans should wear it. I had half a dozen 
different theories, but none of them seemed quite 
reasonable, and finally ] gave up trying to solve the 
problem. I decided to ask Mrs. Evans about it, but 
when it came to the point I somehow couldn’t do it 

At first Mr. Evans tried to keep out of my sight, 
except at meal times, when he was very sociable in a 
quiet sort of way. Soon, however, he got so he did 
not seem to mind my seeing him out of doors with 
his mask on, and I went around with him when he 
cared for his cows and fed his hens. Once or twice 
I went with him to the wood lot, where he was at 
work, and he helped me make a fire of brush. At 


first it gave me a strange sensation whenever I looked 
at him to see his face “‘ behind bars,” as it were, but 
I soon got used to it, and thought but little of it. 

Mrs. Evans and I grew more and more intimate. 
I followed her around while she did her work, and 
though she protested vigorously I helped her about 
dishwashing and a few other little things. 

The day for my return to drudgery came all too 
quickly. I could have cried that morning, as | 
thought that I must leave the pleasant life there and 
go back to the noisy, dirty city. But I promised my- 
self that I would return the next time I had a vaca- 
tion. Mr. Evans was to carry me to the station. He 
had put my trunk into the wagon, and right after 
dinner he went out to harness the horse. Mrs. Evans 
was hovering about me as I puton mythings. Now, 
I thought, is my chance. I'll solve this mystery be- 
fore I go. So I began rather timidly, glancing out 
into the kitchen and at the mask as it hung on 
the wall: 

“T don’t want to be inquisitive, Mrs. Evans, and 
you needn’t tell me if you don’t want to, but I wou/é 
like to know why Mr. Evans wears a baseball mask.” 

“Why, bless your heart,” she said, laughing, * of 
course I’ll tell you, and I would have before only you 
didn’t say anything about it, and I thought he had 
told you. Most people speak of it the very first thing. 

“You see, my dear,” she went on, “ Philander is 
always and forever banging and bruising and cutting 
himself. I guess you’ve noticed how he has finge: 
cots on most of his fingers. Well, he used always t: 
be hitting his face too; a chip would fly and strike 
him or he’d run into something in the dark, or a hen 
would fly up in his face and scratch him, or one of 
the cows would hit her horns against him, and it was 
always his face that had to suffer. 

“TI did get so tired of having the neighbors ask, 
‘What’s happened to Mr. Evans’s face now?’ or 
‘How did Mr. Evans hurt his nose?’ And the worst 
of all was going to church. I really felt ashamed of 
him, especially if he happened to have a black ey: 
I actually suppose strangers might have thought he 
was awful quarrelsome and got into fights, but « 
course the neighbors knew he was the most peac: 
able man that ever was. 

“Well, I got so sick of having him look like a 
prize fighter, not to speak of his feelings, that I felt 
as though something must be done. I thought firs 
of the things divers wear on their heads, but I de 
cided that would be too heavy and clumsy, and 
finally I hit on a baseball mask, and it works 
beautifully. 

‘“* He objected at first, and vowed he wouldn't wear 
the thing, but I kept at him, and finally got my way. 
Folks laughed about it a good deal, but now they've 
got so they don’t think anything of it. 

“There he comes now, and you’ve got to go. 
Good by, dear. Be sure you come again next year, 
won’t you?” 

And so we parted, and the mystery was solved. 
—Susan Brown Robbins. 
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ASLEEP. 

The infant rests in mother’s arms 
Who smiles upon its thousand charms; 
The soft cheek, tinted like the rose, 
The quiet beauty of repose, 
As if an angel's lips did place 
Heaven’s kiss of peace upon its face, 
Bids her heart bound with joyful leaps, 

While baby sleeps. 
Il. 


With whiter beauty on the cheek, 
And half oped lips that do not speak, 
With folded hands upon the breast,— 
The very perfectness of rest, 
In silence and a darkened room, 
The infant lies in twilight gloom, 
And one sad mother ever weeps. 
For baby sleeps. 
—James L. Elderdice. 
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THE ELECTRICAL KITCHEN 


In the Household of the Twentieth Century. 
Y dearest friend, Arline, had 
just left me. We had taken 
our afternoon tea together, 
and our talk had turned upon 
the ever-fresh source of 
Arline’s troubles, her servants 
and her housekeeping. Now that I 
t was alone, I dropped back in my 

easy-chair, with a half sigh, and looking 

steadily into the heart of the glowing fire, 
wished dreamily that I could put off the temporal 
body, and clothed in astral body only, seek knowl- 
edge, as did the wise men of the east, under the 
lirection of occult forces. Animated by this strange, 
inciful desire, I gazed still more earnestly at the 
umes that were dancing and leaping in the grate, 
when I felt a slight wrench, and my spirit slipped 
rom my body as easily as would your hand from a 
‘orn glove, and clothed in its astral body, seemed 
orn of the stars and of fire. 

At once to command seemed natural, and I be- 
thought me of Zanoni’s wise friend, Majnour, and 
called him to my aid. Immediately he was with me. 
He was wrapped from head to foot in a long robe, 
half gown, half mantle, and his face was remark- 
ible; so sunburnt and swarthy were its hues that he 
must have derived his origin in the furthest east. 

* What would you?” he asked, in a voice deep and 
sweet, but foreign in its accents. 

* Alas, Majnour, I would that you brought before 
me the picture of a kitchen,” I answered, ashamed 
of my seemingly low ambition before one whose life 
was purely intellectual and spiritual, and not specify- 
ing what kitchen. 

He touched my brow lightly, then waved his long 
thin hand, and in an instant a picture appeared 
before me. I saw a large low room, the floor snowy 


white, and sanded to perfection. At one end a broad 
fireplace was piled with logs that sent forth a brilliant 
light and genial heat. Over the fire, on a crane, hung 
a huge kettle, and reclining on settees, ranged at each 
side of the chimney piece, were men and women clad 
in old-time costume. I turned impatiently to Maj- 
nour, who still stood beside me. 

“No, no!”’ I cried, “this is a kitchen of the seven- 
teenth century. I wish to look into the future. Show 
me the twentieth century kitchen.” “As you will, 
child,” he said. To his hundreds of years I doubt- 
less appeared but achild. ‘“ As you will; but would 
it not be better to keep to the present or the past? 
Prying into the future never yet brought content; it 
will awaken yearnings that will be hard to quell.” 

‘“No matter!’’ I said. In the interests of science 
I can even yearn, for modern intellects must be 
satisfied, even at the expense of the peace of one 
poor mortal; and then, I had a nobler motive, I 
would help my friend to work out the kitchen prob- 
lem. A humorous smile lit fora moment the grave 
face, then he touched me once more. A mist ob- 
scured my sight for an instant, and when it cleared, 
the scene had changed to one vastly different. 

I seemed to stand at the portals of a large and lofty 
room. Its walls were faintly tinted gray, its floors 
tiled in pale marbles. About the rooms moved 
several maids in neat white caps and aprons, while a 
pleasant faced matron seemed to direct the whole. 

“What is this?”’ I cried, “I do not wish to visit a 
hotel, I want to see a private kitchen.” 

“ And this is a private kitchen,” replied the guide, 
“but it is a co-operative kitchen. There are no 
longer kitchens attached to private residences. This 
kitchen provides for twenty families, and there is no 
dining room connected with it, although many co- 
operative kitchens serve the meals in a dining hall 
attached ; that is at the pleasure of the family. From 
this kitchen the meals are sent. Each family con- 
nects with the building by telephone and _ telau- 
tograph. Do you see that row of tablets on the wall 
there, each with the number at the top? ‘The number 
corresponds to the numbers on the houses of the 
patrons of the institution. The orders are sent to 
this central kitchen by a machine called the telauto- 
graph, consisting of pen and paper at both ends of 
the line. Thus, when orders are to be given, they 
are simply written out at home, and are reproduced 
here on the tablets, and the matron or superin- 
tendent, who is also the caterer, sees that they are 
attended to. The various maids do the cooking, each 
having a separate branch.” 

But where are the stoves, the ranges, I cry, looking 
about the orderly room. ‘“ There are no stoves,” he 
calmly replied, “the cooking and heating is all done 
by electricity. Do you see those shelf-like pro- 
jections about the room? The electrical machinery 
is beneath, and the heat is turned on or off at will. 
Yonder is the marble slab where the baker kneads 
her toothsome breads and biscuits. She prepares 
her loaves, carries them to the next shelf, where there 
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is enough heat for the first process; when ready they 
are set on a raised disc, and the heat turned on by 
pressing a button, when the process of cooking 
begins; at a given time she sets over them a tin 
cover, and they brown to the ‘queen’s taste,’ and 
are removed, light and tempting, to a shelf above. 

“Further on the vegetables are treated much the 
same, but the labor of preparing them is now me- 
chanical. Apples, potatoes, turnips, onions, any 
small vegetable is put in that machine there and 
comes out ready for cooking. A chemical solution 
cleanses the machine from all odors, and prepares it 
for further use. 

“These iron bakers are for meats, they set over 
the electrical discs to confine the odors, and keep 
them juicy. 

‘This machine is for ice cream, which is now made 
very easily, as water is frozen into ice as it is re- 
quired by the new process, the water being in this 
small tank. The cream is poured into a receptacle 
over it, where it is easily frozen, and this crank turns 
it out as desired. It can be frozen in the shape 
of fruit or flowers, by adding an attachment that 
comes with the machine. Ices are prepared in the 
same way.” 

“But how bright all these tins and kettles look,” 
I exclaim. “They must have an excellent dish 
washer.” 

“That, too, is mechanical,” said Majnour with a 
smile. ‘The tins, after use in cooking, are put in 
yonder tank, where they pass through a chemical 
solution and drop to the shelf below, in condition for 
future use. The dishes that the food is served on, 
which are of aluminum, gold and silver plated, and 
even in pale tints, decorated, are put in this machine, 
hot water is turned in and they are cleansed, the heat 
of the water drying them. Each maid attends to her 
own dishes, and the expense of a dish washer is done 
away with. China is seldom used now, except for 
five o’clock tea tables, as the aluminum is lighter and 
more durable, and is also cheaper and prettier.” 

“ But where is the pastry prepared,” said I, “the 
pies and tarts that delight the palate of an American ?” 

“There are no pies made in the twentieth century 
kitchen,” said my eastern friend, with his rare cold 
smile. ‘The people of to-day study what will best 
make bone and muscle, what will help the growth of 
the body, and so of the intellect, and there is no intel- 
lect in pie ; it is gross, too gross for present appetites. 
We have passed from an age of progress to an era of 
reform. Simplicity, refinement, intelligence are the 
order of the day, and reform begins, of necessity, in 
the kitchen. Those who wish desserts at all, and 
they are but few, have ices, creams, jellies, fruit, 
wafers, light fancy cakes; all dreams of fine art in 
cookery, but pies and layer cakes are things of the 
past, like the glaring colors of the crude ages.” 

“ But how are the meais conveyed to the houses ?” 
I ask. 

“That is an easy matter,” said Majnour. ‘“ Each 
family owns a case like this,” pointing to one of many, 


arranged in a rack at one end of the room. “The 
numbers on them correspond to the numbers on the 
tablets. When a meal is prepared, it is placed on the 
trays in the case. One tray is for meats, one for 
vegetables, this close case is for soups, and the upper 
compartment for desserts. If fruit or ices are de- 
sired, there is a miniature ice box that goes with each 
case. When all is prepared this button is pressed, 
and sufficient heat turned on to keep the contents 
warm. The case is then carried to a slide, where 
electricity takes it to the outer door of the apartment, 
and it is placed by a boy in a ‘trollyoid,’ where in a 
thrice it reaches its destination. Two boys and two 
trollyoids are sufficient to carry the meals to the 
twenty families in the immediate vicinity.” 

** But is not all this very expensive ?” I ask. 

“Not at all,”’ replies my singular escort, “ science 
has brought electricity to such perfection that it is 
far cheaper than the old way. You lose the expense 
of coal, of extra help, of horses, and many of the 
old time methods. The wear and tear is less on 
body and spirit. For the poorer classes there are 
kitchens providing inexpensive meals, cooked so 
nutritiously that there is far less disease, and the 
men and women are able to use their time to better 
advantage, to do away with dirt and unpleasant 
odors, and to take fresh heart and courage for the 
battle of life. ‘To most of the kitchens of the poorer 
classes dining rooms are attached, which the public 
authorities see are kept neat and well ventilated. 
No beer or liquor is sold or permitted, and the 
families pay their pittance, and are as well provided 
for as their circumstances will allow. With good 
food there is less desire for strong drink, and as a 
general thing the people are orderly and decent.” 

“We should all look bright with such a load of care 
removed from our shoulders,” I responded, “this 
kitchen is so neat, so wholesome!” 

* All due to electricity,” smiled Majnour, “ the floor 
is swept with an electrical brush, the tiles washed 
up by an electrical appliance that holds a soft cloth. 
Rugs are brushed by electricity, and the windows 
and paint cleaned the same way. It only needs a 
guiding hand, and a little more intelligence than of 
old. There is so much more time with this system, 
that the maids can attend training schools, and not 
being obliged to come in such close contact with dirt 
and dust, can be always clean. Doing away with the 
use of coal and the tending fires and cleaning lamps, 
makes a great difference.” 

“And this is the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury?’ I ask. 

“Perhaps not,” said Majnour, “nor is it in the 
jin de siécle that you Americans love to talk about, but 
just where it comes—time will tell.” 

I turned with another question, but there was a 
distant tinkling sound, a sensation of the coming 
together of soul and body as swiftly as flame leaps to 
meet flame, and unite ; a mist before my eyes, and I 
roused myself to hear really the ringing of the 
door bell. 
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Mechanically I looked about, and then, half dazed 
still, followed the faint tinkling of the bell, and 
looked with new interest on a kitchen of the nine- 
teenth century; perhaps it was not the best type, but 
it was the one / was the most familiar with. A com- 
»aratively small room, much overheated by a large 
range that occupied nearly a third of the space, an 
lor of cooking that threatened to pervade the house, 
nd many traces of disorder, where neatness alone 
iould reign. 
| sighed as I contemplated the picture, and wished 
.t | might have for the future “something better 
than I had known.” Suddenly the words of Majnour 

1me to my mind, “ Better not pry into the future, it 

rings unrest.” And then I thought further, ‘“ What 
of this experience, was it real? Did I put off the 
temporal body for the astral? Did I see Majnour and 

e picture of the ‘twentieth century kitchen?’”’ It 
1 “open question.” 

But from the chaos of conflicting thoughts called 
being by my subject, some ideas sprang forth 
remained fixed; one of them being that the 

llectual life of the women of to-day does depend 

ely upon the food prepared in the kitchen, on the 
system that prevents worry, and on the abstemious- 
ness that prevents disease, and insures a healthy 
and a wholesome mind. 

loo many of us have fallen into ways of thinking 

that any food that is palatable is permissible, that 

materials that produce the desired effect are 
ciently good. Instead of wearying ourselves to 

( ct rich and unwholesome dishes, we should 

study the chemistry of cooking, and prepare the kind 

urishment that each individual system requires 

healthy action, and teach our children to think 

less of the taste of food, and more of the simple 

ds of the body, that it may keep pace with the 
growth of the mind. 

n, even in this century, life will take on a bet- 

ter aspect. We will direct our servants without 

growing nervous or depressed. We will help our 
husbands by taking upon ourselves the entire care 
of the household menage, and with better health, and 
happier hearts, take up the old domestic crosses, to 

them light and flower crowned. A poet of the 
nineteenth century wrote : 


e may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart, 
We may live without friends, we may live without books, 
it civilized man cannct live without cooks! 
He may live without love, what is passion but pining, 
sut where is the man who can live without dining !” 


twentieth century woman might say ; 

We may live without luxuries, pates or tarts, 

hey but weaken our organs, enfeeble our hearts ; 

Ve may live without salads, they injure our looks, 

But civilized woman must all have their books, 

We may live without cakes, for a season at least, 

For the mind and intellect furnish a feast. 

We may live without dining, but ah, there’s the rub! 

The women of our time must all have their club. 

—Mary Louise Brewster. 
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WHEN THE BUSY DAYS BEGIN 
With the Nobler £nds of Life in View. 
PTEMBER is the month of 

beginnings. The wheels of 

activity turn again swiftly 
after the lull of summer 
time, keeping time to the 
freshening breezes among 
the yellowing leaves, to the 
chirp of the cheerfui crickets 
in the fading grasses, to the 
clangor of the school bell, 
and to words of friendly 
greeting, heard now every- 
where. And, because, doubt- 
less, ot the very impetus of 
all this newly-quickened energy there is sometimes 
friction. ‘The machinery, however well ordered, does 
not always run smoothly. There are adjustments to 
be made. A retarding touch is needed here, a screw 
must be tightened there, and at many points a drop 
of oil must be applied. This wheel must be coaxed 
to swifter revolu.ions, that one timed to the pace of 
others. Supply must be proportioned to need, and 
no one department can be allowed to absorb all the 
force available, whether personal or collective. 

These first busy weeks of the working year bring 
many such demands as these, quite as imperative in 
their way, and to the full as essential, as the more 
obvious effort that we dignify by the names of work 
and duty. Indeed, the efficiency and usefulness of 
all our endeavors depends very much upon these 
petty adjustments, and the righting of seemingly 
trivial discrepancies. Friction must be obviated, or 
reduced to the minimum, for we must not waste our 
carefully-stored energy, and no work is well done 
without serenity and cheerfulness. 

Perhaps there is no house mother, and no woman 
who has the best interests of a household at heart, 
who has not some time, doubtless many times, sat 
down with herself to solve the problem,—How shall 
we plan our duties, our privileges, our pleasures, so 
that those of one may not interfere with the others, 
and that each member may not only be not hindered 
by the others, but may be helped in the performance 
of his own task, and feel his own joys augmented by 
the share he has in the others experiences, and by 
the sympathy it is his privilege to give them? 

The inevitable ills of life are so many, and the real 
burdens so heavy, it is a grave error to permit those 
which a little forethought would obviate, or a little 
consideration do away with entirely. 

The injunction, “ Make straight paths for your 
feet,” is too often given a very unpractical and purely 
personal rendering. While the obvious import of the 
context reminds us how large a share we have in 
making the ways of others smooth or rough, and even 
toward keeping them in the paths of duty and peace. 

If I were to choose a motto for the average house- 
hold, I aimost believe that my first choice would be 
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Sept. 


this: “Be reasonable.” It is a positive refreshment 
to think of the ill-considered efforts, the thoughtless 
demands, the petty injustices, the useless sacrifices, 
which obedience to such a mandate would effectually 
prevent. Love itself is not always a synonym for 
considerateness. It 1s Howells who says, with his 
accustomed penetration, ‘‘If we were always just to 
people, we shouldn’t have to take so much pains to 
be kind to them.” 

The thrifty housekeeper is ambitious to be “ fore- 
handed” withher work. An equal prudence is needed 
with regard to her obligations, and she may persuade 
her family to assist her in this provision, to her own 
advantage and totheirs. For this purpose a small 
blackboard, or hanging tablet, is very convenient. 
Reserve a space on the blackboard sufficient to per- 
mit the entry of dates and engagements for two or 
three weeks ahead. Let each member place there, 
or better, let it be the duty of one of the children to 
place there, week by week, or once in the fortnight 
at least, events in which any or all are interested. 
The entries, I fancy, would read something like this: 
“Tuesday evening, Young People’s Social. Wednes- 
day afternoon, Woman’s Club,—Mother. Thursday, 
Convention,—Father. Friday week, Mollie’s birth- 
day. Saturday afternoon, Teachers’ meeting,—Edith. 
Monday, expect Cousin Grace.” Andso on. And 
if such a Family Calendar were faithfully kept, and 
often consulted, I am persuaded that there would be 
fewer conflicting duties and obligations, and a willing 
cooperation, born in part from the mere habit of at- 


tention and forethought, in the endeavors and the 
joys of every one, on the part of the others. 

Whoever would keep the courage and strength that 
may have been gained in vacation time should not 


forget how these gains were made. Great gains 
may be effected by small savings, of energy and en- 
durance as well as of money. And it is the truest 
economy to make the most of the little pleasures. 
Happiness is oftener gathered in particles, like gold 
dust, than mined, as some people seem to expect to 
find it, in ingots. There is hardly any habit which 
needs more to be cultivated, in the average house- 
hold of earnest and diligent people, than that of 
taking the little joys, and indeed, of planning for 
small pleasures and easily-gotten enjoyments, and 
especially for common happinesses. Each member 
ought to be interested in adding to the common fund 
of enjoyment. 

Any family moved to an enumeration of its re- 
sources in this direction would doubtless wonder at 
itself that it had made so poor a use of its opportuni- 
ties. The birthdays, the family anniversaries, the 
little journeys and inexpensive outings within the 
reach of all save the penniless or the decrepit, nor 
always denied even these, the pleasure, too, we might 
share in simple hospitalities and remembrances, these 
should make our working days far brighter than they 
are, and give to our work that finer quality which 
only freshness of spirit and sustained devotion 
can supply. 


Another habit ‘o be cultivated, if we would make 
the most of life and achieve the best results, of what- 
ever sort, is that of the patient bearing of little and 
unavoidable hindrances. We may reduce these to a 
minimum, but we cannot do away with them all. 
“ And if they seem to thee not very small,” says wise 
Thomas 4 Kempis, quaintly, ‘‘ beware lest thine own 
impatience be the cause thereof. However, whether 
they be small or great, endeavor patiently to underg 
them all.” 

It is the part neither of wisdom nor of courage t 
expect that the ways will all be made quite smooth 
and plain. We have other things to do than the re 
moving of petty ills, though this, too, has its place 
and time. Very many of them, moreover, are bes 
borne by the forgetting of them, if this be possible. 

Nor may we allow either our vexations or our re 
sponsibilities to overshadow the lives of others. The 
sick should not suffer their pain, nor their enduranc: 
unduly to depress the spirits of those about the: 
nor is it considerate in the well and strong to proje 
the shadow of their burdens, however bravely born 
over the lives of those whose strength, if whose cares 
are less. 

After all, the noblest rule, and one of the m 
potent inspirations for the ordering of life and : 
fulfillment of its best ends, is the remembrance 
those beside us, and the resolve that we will not on 
not hinder, we will truly help them. And this, bot 
by the doing of our own tasks, and by the recollectior 
of their needs. It is possible to do one’s task v: 
diligently, and with entire devotion, and yet one’: 
neighbor be not at all happier or better, even for th: 
example. It is also possible to do the same task with 
the same devotion, yet with such sympathetic re: 
lection of those by one’s side, such remembrance 
their cares and joys, that the one will be lightened 
and the other enhanced by the consciousness. 

It is when we live in sight of the nobler ends 
life that we can best bear both its trivial and i 
greater ills. As we realize that the complaint we re 
press, the work we perfect, the service we render, 
in very truth, fulfilling, in its measure, God's purpos: 
for our brother’s helping, we do not pay much he 
to the little hindrances, nor think of petty obstacle 
We work with real things, for real ends, albeit the 


most enduring of them are out of sight. 
— Olive Dane 
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GEMS FROM A MINE OF LITERARY WEALTH 

None of us know what is in us. 

People act about money as they do about nothing else. 

A fit of temper has very often nothing to do with the 
thing which appears to give rise to it. 

Nothing is more vexatious to an active and enterprising 
person than to be thrown into a state of entire idleness.— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

As all creation is evidently organized with a view to 
making people work, it follows that no one has so much 
care as the man who resolves not to take any. 
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SIMULACRA. 


The stream of life from fountains flows, 
Concealed by sacred woods and caves; 
From crag to dell unchecked it goes, 
And hurrying past from where it rose, 
In foam and flash exulting raves. 
But straight below the torrent’s leap, 
Serenely bright its eftluence lies, 
And waves that thundered down the steep 
Are hushed in quiet, mute and deep, 
Reflecting rock, and trees, and skies. 
And ’mid the pool, disturbed yet clear, 
The noisy gush that feeds it still 
Is seen again descending sheer, 
A cataract within the mere, 
As bright as down the hill. 
A living picture, smooth and true, 
Of headlong fight and restless power 
Whose burst for ever feeds anew 
The lake of fresh and silver dew 
That paints and drinks the stormy shower. 
So Thought, with crystal mirror, shows 
Our human joy, and strife, and pain; 
And ghostly dreams, and passion’s woes, 
The tide of failures, hates, and foes, 
Are softly figured there again. 
Do Thou who pourest forth our days, 
With all their floods of life divine, 
Bestow thy Spirit’s peaceful gaze, 
To still the surge those tumults raise, 
And make thy calm of being mine! 


— Edward Wilbur Mason. 
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SANDWICHES. 


Ten of 'Em, and Handy to Have in the House. 


HE varieties of this delectable form 
of food, and the occasions for its 
use, are almost without number. 
The journey, the picnic, the chil- 
dren’s party, and the more formal 
gatherings of older people, all call 
for the dainty sandwich in some 
shape, and the selection of the 

most tempting and suitable form for the occasion is 

juite an art. Here are a few recipes which cover to 
some extent the ground mentioned : 

Choose a moist sweet loaf of bread and remove the 
crusts from all four sides before the cutting in slices 
begins. Some bakers offer loaves of “cream” bread 
which are baked in small square tins. These loaves, 
when procurable, are well adapted to sandwich 
purposes. Buttering the loaf, and cutting one thin 
slice from it at a time, prevents crumbling of bread 
yr butter. The sandwiches to be appetizing, should 
be made thin. They are also handled with greater 
ease cut in small sizes, either square or triangular. 


Tongue Sandwiches. 

Cut boiled tongue in thin slices, removing carefully the 
tough outer edge. Place the slice of tongue upon a slice 
of bread and butter, and sprinkle a little salt and pepper 
upon it, then add the second slice of bread. 


Chicken and Lamb. 

Select a portion of lean meat, and chop verv fine ina 
chopping bowl Moisten with a little cold gravy wholly 
free from grease, add salt and pepper to taste, and spread 
between slices of bread and butter. 

Corned Beef. 

Boil the corned beef till it is very tender, and let it 
remain in the water it has been boiled in over night. 
Chop a piece of the lean meat with a small portion of fat. 
Add a little of the liquid and a sprinkle of pepper. The 
corned beef is usually sufficiently salt, though some care 
should be exercised to make sure that it is well corned 
and not fresh. In the latter case the mixture should be 
salted the same as fresh meats. 

Ham. 

Chop the ham very fine, mixing a little fat meat with the 
lean to prevent dryness. If deviled ham is preferred, 
make a thin paste of mustard and weak vinegar, and stir 
through the meat. Spread this highly seasoned mixture 
very thin on the bread and butter. The potted ham from 
the stores is a very good substitute for that made at home, 
and is most useful in an emergency. 

Beef and Veal. 

Beef and veal sandwiches are not tame in comparison to 
the more tasty meats, if they are well seasoned. Chop 
them very fine, season well, and moisten with soup 
stock or gravy. Appetizing sandwiches may be made in 
emergencies from beefsteak, veal or lamb chops or fried 
ham, provided the tough portions and gristle are removed 
and the meat is chopped very fine, and the seasoning and 
moistening are carefully added. 

Sardines. 

Cut the sardines in halves, remove the back bone, also 
scrape off the skin when it is noticeable, and place the 
fish between slices of bread and butter. Sardine sand- 
wiches are still more delicious when a small amount of 
lemon juice has been squeezed over the fish or a little 
mayonnaise dressing has been added. 

Lettuce. 

Use lettuce that has stood in water in the refrigerator a 
few hours. These leaves retain their crispness longer. 
Place a leaf between each slice of bread and butter. 
Spread the leaf with mayonnaise dressing or any thick 
boiled dressing. Do not allow the leaf of lettuce to be 
much larger than the slice of bread and butter, though a 
peep of green adds to the dainty eftect. 
Cheese and Ginger Wafers. 

Make or purchase the thinnest of gi .,er wafers. Spread 
them carefully on a flat surface to prevent cracking with 
cream cheese, and form into sandwiches. 

Saltines and Jam. 

Spread the jam, choosing any kind that is preferred, 

on the saltines and join two together. 


Biscults and Currant Jelly. 

Cut biscuit dough into tiny biscuits with a small cutter 
and bake. When cold divide in half and spread with but- 
ter and currant jelly. These are considered an addition 
to small ham sandwiches at children’s parties. Lines of 
sandwiches packed closely together and entirely wrapped 
about with paraffine paper, will keep fresh for a consider- 
able time. It is wise to pack them in this way for picnics 
or in traveling, or even for home use when they are not to 


be used immediately. 
L. Gebhard. 
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PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING 
For Modest Beginning. 
I 
THE KITCHEN, 


O attain to anything like suc- 
cessful and happy work in the 
kitchen certain things are 
essential. Perhaps the first 
to be mentioned is an abun- 
dance of light and air. A 
number of windows should be 
so placed that they will freely 
admit fresh air and sunshine— 
even permit a strong draught 
when needed to free the 

kitchen from the fumes and smoke of cooking food. 

These same windows should be fitted with easily- 

rolling shades. Thus an effect of coolness and re- 

pose, when desired, can be given to this workroom by 
the simple adjustment of the shades. Nothing is 
more restful to a busy or tired housewife, returning 
from other duties to the kitchen work, than the half 
light of the half-darkened kitchen, speaking of a ces- 
sation of effort there during the interval of absence. 

Then a pull at the cord of properly fitted shades and, 

behold, the full light needed again enters to stimu- 

late by its brightness and to aid the eye during the 
performance of duties. 

Walls painted in a neat, clean color of medium 
tone can berreadily cleansed. A tint not too dull and 
cheerless may be chosen for these walls. Let even 
the colors prevailing in the kitchen suggest comfort 
and brightness. There is a tile paper having a hard, 
glazed finish, and the porcelain effect which the 
name implies—that of square tiles—which is finely 
adapted for use on walls of kitchen, pantry or bath- 
room. A damp cloth may be used to cleanse this 
tile paper, thus the cleanliness which should always 
characterize these rooms may be easily secured. 

Neatly painted woodwork will add its note to the 
neat, attractive appearance of such rooms. An oak 
finish is less dismal than the grays and browns fre- 
quently chosen, and shows the wear less perhaps. 

Oiled floors are pleasing. Oilcloth in cheery, me- 
dium tones, with a carpet rug before the hearth, oven 
door, and work table, enables the careful housekeeper 
to have akitchen clean and cosy in appearance. The 
old-fashioned rag carpet, washable and durable as it 
is, makes a most simple and homelike covering for 
the whole floor. With a small, low rocking-chair 
added to the straight work chairs, a kitchen thus 
carpeted is, with little expense, given an aspect of 
comfort presented by none other. 

Let the kitchen chairs be presentable and neatly 
painted. Cheap table covers to add to the work 
tables when not in use will transform the room. 

A lamp ina bracket, high above the busy house- 
wife will, with its reflector, give much light from a 
safe distance. 


A little bracket shelf with simple, tasteful lambre- 
quin will suitably support clock, matches and small 
articles 

A mirror, before which the hair may be quickly 
smoothed and the dress tidily adjusted, should never 
be omitted from this room. Two work tables should 
be provided. 

So much for the general furnishing of this room in 
which so many housekeepers necessarily spend many 
hours of the day. No room should receive more 
thought and care in its appointments than the family 
kitchen. Simplicity, neatness, cheer, convenience, 
comfort should be the motto here. So may smiles 
and a sense of rest often be made to replace frowns 
and overwhelming weariness. 

A second paper will treat of the utensils necessary 
to satisfactory work in the kitchen. Here again an 


exercise of thought and care and common sense will 
well repay the housekeeper. 


simple and reasonable comfort. 
—JSane Long Boulden, 


May she have every 
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A TRIO OF GOOD RECIPES. 
Ribbon Pudding. 

Into a quart of flour work shortening (half of lard and 
half of butter preferred) as for pie crust. Mix with but- 
termilk, in which a teaspoonful of saleratus has been dis- 
solved with the salt. Roll thin, the width of the pudding 
dish and cover with a layer of sliced tart apples. Spice 
and sugar as for pies. Begin at one end and with the 
hands roll up crust and apples together. Steam in close- 
covered buttered pudding dish, and serve with whipped 
cream or sugar sauce. The roll may be boiled in a pud- 
ding bag, but is less apt to fall if steamed. 


Hermits. 

A pinch of salt, one cupful of thick cream, one-half 
cupful of thick milk or buttermilk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one tablespoonful of molasses, one egg, two cupfuls 
of sugar, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, 
the same of cassia and allspice, one-eighth of a teaspoonful 
of cloves, one to two cupfuls of seedless or seeded 
raisins, chopped. If cream be unobtainable substitute 
butter or pork shortening. If sweet milk must be used 
with butter use baking powder instead of soda, and use 
but a teaspoonful of molasses. They are palatable mixed 
with water, but milk gives more satisfactory results. 
Mix soft, with only flour to roll. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 


Hard Gingerbread. 

One cupful of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of saleratus 
(heaping), two cupfuls of molasses, a pinch each of differ- 
ent spices, salt. Mix hard enough to roll on a board tie 
size of baking tin. Lift with hands and place in the pan 
to bake, in moderate oven. It may be thought tough 
without shortening, but it will be found a welcome 
change. Some cooks even use sweet milk and less soda, 
when buttermilk is unobtainable. 


—LZ. L. Trott. 


Two parts of crude oil and one part of turpentine remove 
white spots from furniture and make as good a polish as 
one can desire to have. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serlaj 


Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 


Prepared Gleanings from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


A Brave THERE IS PERHAPS no sweeter picture 
Girl. of pure heroism on all the pages of history 
than the touching story of a brave little 
California girl, which should be preserved and en- 
shrined among the heroic deeds of earth’s bravest 
| best. Here is the story complete, as told by a 
San Francisco paper: She lived in Placer county, 
ir from where the pretty town of Auburn now 
s, for it happened many years ago, in the early 
‘sand I expect that but few now residing there 
any recollections of the affair. The family, 
consisting of her father, a miner, her mother, and 
le brother, dwelt in a small shanty erected under 
cover of a convenient ledge. The shanty was a 
erable structure of two rooms, but it held what 
y agrander dwelling failed to contain, a loving 
isehold. The mother lay sick with the fever, and 
Carmen, then a girl of twelve, performed the drudg- 
f the house. Her little brother, a curly-headed 
romp of five, was Carmen's great responsibility. The 
r was away from early morning until late at 
eht at his work, and so the little hands of twelve 
ind plenty to do. In common with the custom of 
ners, the father kept a store of giant powder in the 
se, which in the present case was contained in a 
sack placed in an old box that stood by the foot of 
ved where lay the sick mother. The upper part 
of the shanty, under the sloping board roof, was 
utilized as a storage place for old dunnage and rub- 
One night the father was absent in the mine, 
on. night work. By some means the shanty took 
, probably from the cracked and defective adobe 
mney. Carmen awoke to find that the roof was 
afire and sparks dropping down. 

Springing up, she loudly cried to awaken her mother 
and ‘fommy, but the little boy became frightened and 
hid his head beneath the covers of his bed. Carmen 
sprang to lift him from the bed when she saw the 
shower of sparks falling upon the powder box. Rec- 
ognizing the awful danger, she attempted to leave 
the child for a moment and carry out the powder, but 
in her excitement she caught her foot in the over- 


hanging bedclothes and fell to the floor, breaking her 
thigh bone. Unable to rise, the brave girl crawled 
to the box of powder, and drawing herself up, covered 
the box with her body. The mother had by this time 
succeeded in getting out of bed and getting outside 
the now furiously burning shanty, and managed to 
take with her the little boy. The cries of Carmen: 
“Oh, take Tommy out, won’t you!” turned for a 
time the mother’s thought from her daughter's 
danger. The fire had aroused some of the neighbors, 
who speedily ran to the burning shanty and lent 
what aid they could. Carmen was discovered and 
removed. Her rescuers found her almost hidden 
beneath a mass of burning cinders, her back fright- 
fully burned. Tender hands bore her to a neighbor- 
ing shanty, where all that could be done to alleviate 
her suffering was eagerly bestowed. But human aid 
came to late. The brave little spirit lingered until 
the following day and then departed for a brighter 
Jand. It was not known until after she had recovered 
consciousness, a short time before she died, that she 
had broken her leg Her last words were, “ Kiss 
me, Tommy, dear; I’ve saved you and I’m so happy.” 
++ + + 
DELIA—Why do you always kiss the men good-night ? 
Susan—They go so much earlier.—Town Topics. 


++ + + 


Fifty IN PICTURING some of the conditions of 
Years life in her girlhood, Mrs. M_ E. W. Sher- 
Ago. wood, in her ‘Epistle to Posterity,” thus 

notes certain contrasts between that time 
and the present: In the early forties and fifties 
almost everybody “thad enough to live on,” and 
young ladies dressed well on a hundred dollars a 
year. The daughters of the richest man in Boston 
were dressed with scrupulous plainness, and the wife 
and mother owned one brocade, which did, service 
for several years. Display was considered vulgar. 
Now, alas! only Queen Victoria dares to go shabby: 
fine clothes have become a necessity to the lesser 
lights. The greater proportion of people were hap- 
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pier, because there was not such emulation, such 
vulgar striving, nor such soaring, foolish ambitions. 
Then men and women fell back on their own minds 
for that entertainment which they now seek in fast 
horses, yachts, great and constant change, journeys 
to Europe and to Newport. Books took the place of 
dress and display. When a young lady was intro- 
duced into society one bouquet did duty for the 
seventy-five which now are considered quite too few. 
There was a sober elegance among even the first in 
position and the richest in pocket. There was no 
talk about money; it has become a subject of con- 
versation since the war. 

ApA—Why does Clara speak of George as her intended ? 
Are they engaged ? 

Alice—No, but she intends they shall be.—Tit-Bits. 


+ + 


Fruit as THE ABUNDANT FRUITAGE of the present 
a Food. season ought to prove a factor for good 
health among the people, for it is now 
almost universally admitted that there is nothing 
more directly promotive of good health than the 
generous consumption of fruit during the summer 
and autumn, when the various products of garden 
and orchard are at their best, and come to us heavily 
laden with the strength-giving properties of nature. 
A writer on this subject emphatically and truthfully 
says: It is a popular fallacy that the free use of fruit 
in summer is the cause of bowel disturbances, while 
as a matter of fact no diet can be more healthful at 
this time than one composed of fruit and farinaceous 
foods with perfectly pure milk. Flesh of all kinds 
decomposes with great rapidity both before and 
after eating, and summer heats greatly accelerate 
this process; hence flesh foods frequently cause 
grave derangement of the bowels, as the poison pro- 
duced by this decomposition acts powerfully as an 
emetic and purgative. All meats are so heating that 
they should be used sparingly during hot weather, 
and there is the added argument that the whole 
system craves a change from the winter’s diet. 
++ + 
* WHY DO YOU say we are perfectly safe if we elope on 
a railroad train?” 
“ Because papa won't pursue us until he can get a pass.” 


+ + 


Starting THERE IS NO DOUBT that many a well- 
in disposed young couple, in entering upon 
Life. their housekeeping experience, fail to 
study so carefully as they might the great 

problem before them. Some _ suggestions which 
might profitably be taken into consideration by per- 
sons of this class are made by a lady who has given 
much thought and attention to the matter. “ How 
much more sensible it would be,” she declares, “ if 
young people would furnish their apartments more 
in the fashion of a country house, instead of adopt- 
ing the conventional styles of heavy brocatelles and 


plushes, and the leather and hardwood combinations 
known in house furnishing establishments by the 
comprehensive names of ‘parlor suits,’ ‘dining room 
suits,’ etc. It is all good, useful furniture, no doubt, 
which a certain class of people would call ‘real 
elegant,’ but it is altogether too suggestive of being 
manufactured by the quantity to suit the popular 
demand and purse for beauty and refinement. The 
very young housekeeper, just beginning life, how- 
ever, likes it; the very solidity and respectability of 
this eminently strong and enduring-looking furniture 
appeals to her imagination and newly awakened 
instinct of economy and sense of possession. The 
parlor suit especially gives her the sensation of a 
new departure that is delightful in itself. ‘ Of course 
with this furniture I must have everything in kee; 
ing,’ she concludes ; and so she goes on to choose 
heavy curtains, ‘reps’ most likely, and other needed 
accessories to *match’ the style of the ‘suits,’ until 
in the end her rooms look as well furnished and con- 
ventional as any first-class boarding house, and as 
eminently adapted to suit the taste of the multitude 
who always desire to see the ‘ worth of their mone) 
Young people are proverbially difficult to advise, s 
it is hardly worth while to say to this ambitious 
young housekeeper that her rooms would be far pre: 
tier and more like her own charming self if she put 
aside all conventional ideas and arranged them wit 
pretty chintzes and cottons and odd bits of fur 
ture, which as the years go on may be added to an 
improved.” 
2 @ @ 

FOOT BATHS are given for sick headache, and should 
be taken when the stomach is empty, and in water as ! 
as can be endured. The bath should reach to the kn 
If nothing but a good sleep and a good sweat is tak 
after, there will be a good appetite and a good looki 
face in the morning. 

++ + + + 

Again ONE OF THE FACTORS in the great pri 
House lem of house service is the reluctance 
Service. suitable girls to enter domestic life, in th: 

capacity of servants. Harper's Ba: 
which has manifested throughout the most cand 
disposition toward all domestic problems of this sort 
has been asking the reason for this reluctance, 
as the result of its investigations decides that it ca 
not be the financial conditions, because everywhere 
the wages of women engaged in housework are rel: 
tively larger than the salaries earned by women in 
branches of business involving no more skill 
capacity than is required of the domestic assistant 
It must be remembered that in addition to her 
weekly or monthly stipend the cook and the waitress, 
the parlor maid and the seamstress, have also board 
and lodging, both excellent of their kind. A thrifty 
woman in service needs to spend very little on her- 
self beyond what it costs for her clothing, her cai 
fare, and, in case of illness, her doctor’s bills and 
medicines. 

As against domestic service, the chief objection, 
so far as intelligent women are concerned, does not 
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lie in the amount of the wages; it is probably due to 
two considerations that it finds so little favor in the 
eyes of native-born Americans. One objection, and 
a strong one, is that it involves a loss of caste, of 
social standing; that women of fair education and 
respectable position in the community feel that they 
descend a step when they become household assist- 
ants in any paid capacity. A second objection which 
servants urge with much reason is the lack of per- 
sonal freedom which their work entails. They have 

clearly defined hours in the small household 
where one maid, or at most two, may constitute the 
force, and their work is never done. It is always 
overlapping, and in one way or another the loose 
ends are being unraveled. They must ask leave to 

out; they must return at a certain hour. The 
saleswoman, the factory operative, the dressmaker’s 
apprentice, the skilled needlewoman, even the char- 
woman and the laundress, are privileged to go home 
t the end of the day, and may employ their evenings 
as they choose. 

+++ + + 

‘WHILE Miss Fitz was away George took her 
parrot?” 
‘Anything happen?” 
“1 don’t know; she keeps the parrot down cellar, and 
» engagement is off.” 


Keeping AGAIN WE Go to the daily papers for 
Children suggestions, and here is one of down- 
Busy. right value which will be found valuable 


at any season of the year and in almost 
condition: Froaebel long ago discovered that 
occupation was the keynote to a child’s happiness. 
Bearing this in mind, a mother may help herself 
ost unlimitedly in the care of her children, par- 
‘larly on a journey, which restless children often 
make a serious trial to their guardians. A _ pencil 
d a pad of paper have proved the best sort of 
nursemaid to one mother on many an otherwise diffi- 
cult railroad trip with her little son. In a Hudson 
river train the other day another mother was noticed 
converting the restless fatigue of her young pair, a 


boy and girl, into contented and happy occupation 
with the aid only of a time-table map. It was a suf- 
ficiently large affair when opened to show a dozen 


states, and the ingenious woman improvised a game 
which commietely absorbed her charges. Each in 
urn selected a city, the other endeavoring to discover 
its whereabouts, the mother letting the child who had 
not chosen guide her pencil as a pointer over the 
map, the other child following its course with the 
significant words “hot” and * cold” as the location 
of the place selected was approached or receded 
from. For an hour and a half the game was kept up 
with unabated interest on the part of the children. 
Peals of laughter and exclamations of eager excite- 
ment greeted the halting progress of the improvised 
pointer. It is safe to say that the mother will see 
that a time-table map is in her traveling bag every 


time she sets out on a journey with her active young- 
sters. The same principles may be profited by for 
rainy days in the summer outing. Some simple, 
easily carried games or devices for children’s enter- 
tainment will be found invaluable. 
++ 

IT IS NECESSARY to hope, though hope should be always 
deluded ; for hope itself is happiness, and its frustrations, 
however frequent, are yet less dreadful than its extinc- 


tion.— Dr. Johnson. 
+ + + 


The Ir IS NOT IN FACING DEATH alone that 
Little the highest and finest heroism is dis- 
Mother. played. In living, and in meeting and 
conquering the obstacles which come to 
real life—especially “life among the lowly ”’—far 
from the observation of an applauding world, chil- 
dren as well as their elders are daily, hourly, ex- 
hibiting those qualities which in all positions of life 
mark the hero and the heroine. Here is another 
picture true to the life, as so many can testify; yet 
who stops to think of the sacrifice and devotion while 
the object lesson is visibly before him? That is the 
Little Mother, and she is the sweetest blossom that 
springs from the soil of the tenement. In her lies 
all the poetry and pathos of the poor. She knows so 
little and she wants todo so much. The world is so 
rough to her and she is so gentle to her baby brother. 
Blows and rough words tor her she translates into 
caresses for him. In that squalid room she sits, 
down those gloomy alleys she wanders, and always 
her feeble arms support the dragging weight of a 
baby that is not her own, but on which she lavishes 
more care and tenderness, perhaps, than she will 
upon her own first-born. And the little fellow shall 
find her face tenderer than the mother's that bore 
him, and he shall thrive apace until his fat body shall 
become a burden to the aching arms and back of his 
true foster mother. 

To her constant endearments he can only return a 
few crows and kicks and grimaces. He does not 
know that he is the selfish and pampered cuckoo in 
the home nest, and that as his life opens she shall 
grow thin and pale and old in her ways, even while 
her youth should be in its springtime. She will not 
tell him in words or in cuffs. She will be patient to 
him and talk to him and walk with him and tote him 
about in the park and make him a little supper and 
put him to bed again before the weary mother is back 
from her work. 

Child life in the tenements is full of brawls and 
bickerings and precocious oaths and all unhappiness. 
The young ones hunt in packs like jackals. Among 
them, but not of them, is the Little Mother. Want 
has stamped out the joyfulness of her youth, but 
patience and sweetness are written large in her grimy 
face, and, though she has forgotten how to laugh, she 
can smile on little brother with eyes that reflect the 
Madonna's. You have seen her trudging in the snow 
drifted parks, thinly enough clad, and clasping a 
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gigantic youngster in her arms, and you have noted 
the true maternal instinct in her unvarying kindness. 
But you have not seen her in the home, bravely bear- 
ing the household burdens, cooking and scrubbing 
and sewing, often at ten the virtual head of a house 
from which death has taken the mother. These tiny 
marchionesses are ignorant of a great many things on 
which a six-year-old could return you an answer, but 
somewhere they have learned the difficult lessons of 
denial and a great unselfishness. They are just 
quaint studies in brown, scarcely seen against the 
dull background of the tenement. 

+ + 

“T DUNNO AS the prodigal son was so very bad, after 
all,” said Mrs. Corner. 

“He wasn’t no good to his family,” her husband 
rejoined. 

* That’s a fact. But, when he got home, he didn’t have 
no more to say. If he’d been like most folks nowadays, 
the fust thing he’d have done would have been to find 
fault with the way the fatted calf was cooked for him.”— 
Woman’s Journal. 

+++ + + 

That DISCUSSING THE ANNUAL “spring clean- 
Stuffy ing,” a British medical journal asks why 
Room. rooms become so stuffy and disagreeable 

as to require this annual disturbance, and 
in making answer touches upon a hygienic topic 
which seems to have had but inadequate considera- 
tion, and which must be of interest at all seasons. 
Says the journal in question: The answer is plain— 
partly from neglect of daily dusting, partly from the 
very deficient ventilation, entailed by the common 
love of warmth, partly by the offensive nature of the 
material used in producing that downy softness 
which fashion and love of luxury demand in our car- 
pets, cushions, curtains, and furniture of all sorts. 
Dr. James Niven, Medical Officer of Health for 
Manchester, has been inquiring into the causes of 
death in the case of upholsterers, and after searching 
the record for 1895, he finds that four out of six died 
from infectious disease, which he attributes to the 
dust inhaled in their occupations. This brings out 
another evil arising from the dust-absorbing and 
germ-absorbing padding with which so much furni- 
ture is now stuffed. He says that the material with 
which the poorer class of chairs and sofas are stuffed 
is either cotton flock or rag flock, and that furniture 
stuffed in this way not infrequently finds its way into 
fashionable drawing rooms. These rag flocks are 
often very dirty. They are obtained from poor house- 
holds, middens, tips, etc., and many of them are filthy 
and infectious. In regard to them Dr. Niven says 
that they “‘must contain the infective matters of a 
number of diseases, amongst which must be specially 
mentioned tuberculosis, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
erysipelas, puerperal fever, and other forms of septi- 
cemia.” Can we wonder, then, that at the end of a 
long winter, when the exhalations and the dirt pro- 
duced by many people have been absorbed by mate- 
tials originally so foul, living rooms tend to become 


foul, a spring cleaning is a necessity, and that those 
who do the beating find the process far from healthy ? 
The fact is that modern furniture is incapable of 
being cleaned. So long as the furniture was made of 
wood which could be dusted and polished all over, 
and all necessary softness was furnished by cushions 
which could be removed and pulled to pieces fo: 
cleaning purposes, a spring cleaning, however peace 
destroying it might be, at least produced cleanliness. 
The introduction of spring seats, however, has 
changed all this, and it is no exaggeration to say that, 
from the time it is made to the time when it is re- 
turned to the upholsterer for recovering, modern fur- 
niture is never cleaned. 
+ + + 

EVERY FANCY you consult, consult your purse first. 

—Franklin. 
-~ + + + + 

The Goop HovusEKEEPING has always been, 

Vile and will always be utterly and unchang: 
Novel. ably opposed to what may very properly be 

called the “‘sewer novel.” There is a world 

of true, strong sense in these pithy sentences fron 
Mary Fishers’s Letters on English Authors: “Th 
less it is stirred the less offense it will be to healthy 
nostrils, so I shall not offend you by speaking 
detail of this vile trash. If it were not that men o! 
undoubted cleverness degraded their talents to its 
service, I should not speak of it at all ; but we pard 
so much to intellect, we listen so eagerly to its 
seductive voice, we follow so readily whatever dire 
tion it goes, that you ought to be warned that it d: 
not always lead upward, but sometimes, drags y: 
downward into filth and darkness. The sewer nov 
appeals to the most bestial passions of human kind 
It prefers pictures of foulness, sin and degradati 
to pictures of purity, innocence and loftiness. 
smuts every thing it touches with vile insinuatio1 
It exalts the senses and degrades the spiritual nature 
Sometimes, when its author is not utterly lost to a 
sentiments of purity, it apologizes for itself under t 
plea of holding up images of warning, of picturing 
life as it is, and attempting to excite disgust of 
professing that the best safeguard of innocence 
not ignorance, but enlightenment. This may be ti 
of a sweet, clean, pure and healthy mind, that can 1 
more be soiled by filthy thoughts than the oil 
plumage of a duck can be wet, but it is not true 
the vast majority of minds that have no such inn 
protection. For such minds innocence is the saf 
guard, and the shock and recoil they feel at the fi 
unavoidable contact with vice in real life is 
which holds them to virtue. Destroy this possibili 
of shock and recoil by familiarizing their mind 
images of sin, and you remove from them nature 
strongest force of resistance, natural repulsion. 
One must not infer from the generic use of the term 
“men” as above given, that masculine writers 
fiction are the only transgressors in this respé 
Unfortunately many women lend themselves to th 
authorship of novels whose main strength lies in 
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“pictures of foulness,” which are none the less foul 
because they are “clothed in the garb of respecta- 
bility.” Away with them all! There are bright, 
healthful, helpful things enough in this world of ours 
to give inspiration to all the novels that can be 
written for a thousand years tocome. Let us have 
them, and leave the atmosphere of lust and foulness 
for the police and the courts. 


+e + + + 


Tommy— Mother, what is an angel ? 

Mother—An angel is a being that flies. 

Tommy—But, mamma, papa calls my governess an 
angel. 

Mother—Then, my dear, she is going to fly immediately. 
Harlem Life. 

+~_+ + + + 

What to 
Drink. 


SPEAKING OF SUMMER DRINKS, Dr. John 
A. Wyeth, president of the New York 
Polyclinic hospital and college, says 
Water and milk are the only really safe drinks for 
any one in hot weather. Water should not be too 
cold; ice water and iced water should be avoided, 
and so should iced tea. Cold milk is almost as good 
as water, and hot tea is also recommended, but 
emonade, soda water and all the compositions of the 
bar are only a vexation, and those that drink them 
ire most liable to be overcome by the heat. 


+ + + 


Mrs. MANN (meeting former servant). Ah, Mary, I 
suppose you are getting better wages at your new place? 
Mary—No, ma’am, I’m working for nothing now. I’m 
married. 
+~+ + + + 


A Flash ONE OF THE incidental results of the 
of general harnessing of electric force for 
Lightning. the services of heating, lighting and 
conversation has been an_ increased 

‘amiliarity with this subtle power, and a less general 
1d indefinable dread of its manifestation through 
e medium of a thunder-storm. But there are still 
gether too many persons, especially women, who 
uffer greatly whenever an electrical disturbance 
kes place, through their fear of being “ 


htning.”’ 


struck by 
g As a recent writer on the subject has 
mcisely pointed out: The chance of lightning 
striking a house, for example, is not one in a million. 
rticularly is this true in cities, strung as most of 
are with electric wires. 


m 


The greater danger 
rom electric storms is in the country, and even there 
inger may be lessened if the simplest and most 
mmon sense of precautions are exercised. The 
est electric conductor is a draught, and if, when a 
thunder-storm approaches, it is seen that all windows 
ind doors liable to occasion a draught are kept 
‘losed, the danger is at once reduced to a minimum. 
[f a woman is “caught” out in a thunder-storm the 
safest shelter is a house; the most dangerous is a 
tree, particularly an oak tree. It is a peculiar, but 
nevertheless a proven fact, that the oak is the most 


susceptible of all trees to a current of electricity. 
Over fifty per cent of trees struck by lightning 
storms during one summez, the government statis- 
tician tells us, were oaks, while the beech tree was 
the least harmed. Therefore, the worst possible place 
of shelter in an electric storm is under an oak tree, 
while by all odds the safest place is in a house and 
out of a draught. * * The actual danger (from 
an electric storm) is in truth not from the lightning 
nor the thunder, but from the nervous condition into 
which women allow themselves to fall. And this is 
a danger which they can avoid. A little calm thought 
and a few grains of common sense will do it. 
~ + + + + 
BERTHA—What is the height of your ambition, dear? 


Marie (blushing)—Oh! something between five and a half 
and six feet. 


+ + + 


Carrying UNDER THE HEAD of “Loving too 
the Late,” a writer in one of the leading do- 
Burdens. mestic journals presents a phase of the 
home life which unfortunately does not 

receive the consideration which it should, in these 
words: “Not long ago I met ayoung lady in poverty 
whom I had previously known in wealth, and this 
was, in substance, the story she told me: ‘Father 
died suddenly in Washington, and the professional 
skill through which he had coined money for us died 
with him. I am not weeping because we are poor. 
I am broken hearted because none of us saw that he 
was dying. Was it not pitiful that he should think it 
best not to tell any of us that he was sick? And I, 
his petted daughter, though I knew that he was tak- 
ing opium to soothe his great pain, was so absorbed 
by my lovers, my games and my dresses, that I just 
hoped it would all come right. If I could only re- 
member that even once I had pitied his suffering, or 
felt anxious about his life, I might bear his loss 
better!’ The story is common enough. Many a 
father, year after year, goes in and out of his home 
carrying the burden and doing the labor of life, while 
those whom he tenderly loves hold with but careless 
hands all of honor and gold he wins by toil and pain. 
Then some day his head and hands can work no 
more! And the hearts that have not learned the 
great lesson of unselfish love while love was their 
teacher, must now begin their sad duty when love has 
left them alone forever.” This is all true, and itis a 
subject which might profitably have consideration in 
many a household. ‘The overworked father is just 
as actual a figure as the overworked mother, though 
perhaps less frequently met. In fact how often is it 
the case that the burden of life rests very unequally 
on the different members of the family, though each 
is under obligations and has a share (or should have) 
in the duties of the family life. When those duties 
and their burdens can be so distributed, and the ne- 
cessity for the duties so adjusted that there shall be 
no hardship and undue struggle devolved upon either 
father, mother, children or other members, then in- 
deed we shall be near to the ideal industrial condition. 
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“The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’’— Jennyson. 


WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


O patient mother in life’s toilsome way, 

Why dost thou watch and never cease to pray? 
That seeds of truth sown in the infant’s mind 
May bring a fruitful harvest, like in kind; 
That at the dawn of life thy little child 

May learn the precepts of the Saviour mild. 


The germs of evil which are often sown, 

The seeds of error by adverse winds bloom, 
May fail to take root in the guileless heart, 
And at the harvest fail to form a part. 

That at the ingathering of the golden sheaves 
No empty husks appear, no useless leaves. 


List, gentle maiden, with the brow so fair, 

Who nurtures all the graces sweet and rare, 

How dost thou all thy precious hours employ? 
What hast thou sown in tears to reap in joy ? 

Hast thou beheld the tear of anguish flow? 

And have thy feet, by mercy shod, been swift to go. 


Comfort to give, thy strength to lend, 

The suffering to aid. the poor befriend ? 

If so, the harvest for thee shall be blest; 

For thus thou answerest thy dear Lord's behest. 

The word of comfort spoken in his name 

Returns not void or fruitless whence it came. 

O reckless youth, who scatter seeds of sin, 

Pause, ere the harvest days begin. 

To nurture pleasure you will surely find 

Brings only chaff soon scattered by the wind. 

Ye wayward ones, hear ye instruction now, 

Do not to folly and to pleasure bow ; 

Be wise in time, hear wisdom’s voice to-day, 

To-morrow it may be too late to pray, 

The summer may be gone, life's harvest past, 

And you have only empty husks at last. 
—Elizabeth M. Applebury. 


++ + + + 


HOME CARES AND COMPENSATION. 

The woman who can daily go apart from her family, 
and can put aside the cares and the worries, and find 
herself in a new atmosphere, has the means of self- 
preservation within reach; she cannot get old, or 
rusty, or worn, in a disagreeable sense. I do not 
mean to assert that this condition of rest and renewal 
is possible at one trial; it is generally a gradual 
process, this of placing oneself in the way of receiv- 
ing the benefits of the recuperative powers. Some 
have for months tried all sorts of devices toward this 


end, and at last have succeeded in unbending the 
strung bow, and have found themselves upon the road 
toward complete renewal. 

This habit of taking a rest each day has a closer 
relationship toward happiness and achievement in 
all realms than we usually realize. Even our spiritual 
experiences are depressed or heightened, according 
to our physical condition; so that it is well to make 
the purpose of refreshment a leading idea. 

After the homekeeper is rested, she will begin to 
find her interest in people and things brightened and 
quickened, and will find herself looking about with 
new vision. The neighbors will not seem so dull as 
formerly ; their little troubles will awaken sympathy 
and a desire to offer help. She will find herself, un- 
less hopelessly selfish, offering acts of kindness, and 
almost involuntarily healing wounds, and brightening 
situations. And if she stops to consider, she will feel 
that she has hitherto been blind to the variety and 
beauty of character close to herown home. Then, 
besides this revelation in the lives of people, she will 
make discoveries in the woods and fields that before 
had seemed barren of attractiveness. A day spent 
in a ramble beyond the sight and sound of business 
and ordinary service, and with a real wish to find out 
the secrets of nature, and to offer grateful worship to 
the power behind all of her forces, will bring about a 
new alliance with that world which we call inanimate, 
but which is alive and voiceful beyond expression to 
one who really gets into companionship with God’s 
creations of beauty. 

The home woods, the near pastures—after years of 
neglect, how, when limitation beset us, and we seem 
shut away from opportunities, we go to them, and 
carrying our loneliness and need, return if we will 
with new sight, and hands filled with those specimens 
of delicate and beautiful natural life that we formerly 
ignored! Not only the kingdom of grace but the 
kingdom of nature is nigh unto us, as the Master 
tried to teach. 

After all, it is through the old precious stay-at- 
homes in the woods, by the wayside, in the every-day 
life, with its homely duties, its abiding love, its im- 
movable loyalty, that we gain the power that keeps 
the wheels of life in the truest sense in motion, and 
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though the years must deny us change in travel, and 
keep us fixed in habitation, let us remember that God 
shuts no soul away from true rest and variety.— 
Christian Work. 
+++ + + 
A WELCOME FROM CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 
“Oh, what do you think the angels say?” 
Said the children up in Heaven; 
“ There’s a dear little girl coming home to-day, 
She’s almost ready to fly away 
From the earth we used to live in; 
Let’s go and open the gates of pearl, 
Open them wide for the new little girl,” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 


“God wanted her here, where His little ones meet,” 
Said the children up in Heaven; 
“ She shall play with us in the golden street ; 
She had grown too fair, she had grown too sweet 
For the earth rve used to live in; 
She needed the sunshine, this dear little girl, 
That gilds this side of the gates of pearl,” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 


“So the King called down from the angels’ dome,” 

Said the children up in Heaven; 

“ My little darling, arise and come 
To the place prepared in thy Father’s home, 

The home tnat my children live in; 

Let’s go and watch at the gates of pearl, 
Ready to welcome the new little girl,” 

Said the angels up in Heaven. 

“ Far down on earth do you hear them weep?” 

Said the children up in Heaven ; 

“ For the dear little girl has gone to sleep! 
The shadows fall and the night clouds sweep 
O’er the earth we used to live in; 
But we'll go and open the gates of pear! ! 
Oh, why do they weep for their dear little girl?” 
Said the children up in Heaven. 
“Fly with her quickly, oh, angels dear,” 

Said the children up in Heaven. 

“ See—she is coming! Look there! Look there! 
At the jasper light on her sunny hair, 

Where the veiling clouds are riven! 
Ah—hush—hush—hush—all the swift wings furl! 
For the King Himself at the gates of pearl 
Is taking her hand, dear, tired little girl, 


And leading her into Heaven.” 
—Woman’s World. 
++ + + + 


TXUE WOMANHOOD. 

The emancipation of woman is a burning question 
f the day and it has been brought to the attention of 
he people by its advocates in public meetings, in 
egislative halls and from the pulpit, not only by ec- 
entric women who never had or have lost all percep- 
ion of the high and noble calling of woman as in- 
ended by a wise Creator and ignore the qualities and 
powers with which nature endowed woman for her 
work. Some men have also championed the cause 
of these women, but the saying is that they were all 
married men, who did this under the irresistible in- 
fluence of their wives. The emancipated woman is 
an abnormity in this progressive century even, and is 
generally regarded with curiosity or disgust. If a 
woman discards the virtues which constitute true 
womanhood, ennoble the sex and win the respect and 


love of men, if she oversteps the bounds of nature 
and time-honored customs and claiming masculine 
prerogatives by her words and deeds challenges the 
opinion of true women and sensible men, she deserves 
the contempt bestowed upon her by the great ma- 
jority of the American people. 

But there is an emancipation of woman which every 
sensible person must advocate and promote, the 
emancipation from prejudice and inactivity or squan- 
dering of time and opportunities to work out a use- 
ful life. 

It is wrong if a maiden spends the best days ot her 
life in silly dreams and idleness. Without employ- 
ment there is no real life; a person without work is 
a dead or useless member of society. It does not 
depend upon the kind of work but upon the diligence. 
conscientiousness and perseverance with which a 
work or duty is performed. Proper work prevents 
levity and dissipation, preserves virtue and insures 
happiness and health.— Educational Gazette. 

+ + + 
THE RHYME OF THE BOWL OF MILK. 
Oh! here is the milk, so sweet and white, 
All ready for dear little Baby 
This is the mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bow] the milk so white, 
All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow's good milk to fill, 
To take to the mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white, 

All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow’s good milk to fill, 
To take to the mother who, with delight 
Poured into the bow! the milk so white, 

All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the dry and sweet-smelling hay, 
That was fed to the cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow’s good milk to fill, 
To take to the mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bow] the milk so white, 

All ready for dear little Baby. 


This is the grass (in the field it grew, 
Helped by the sunshine and rain and dew)— 
The grass that was dried into sweet-smelling hay, 
And fed to the cow that gave milk each day 
To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow’s good milk to fill, 
To take to the mother who, with delight, 
Poured into the bowl the milk so white, 

All ready for dear littie Baby. 


This is the mower, who worked at the farm, 
Swinging the scythe with his strong right arm, 
Mowing the field of grass (that grew, 

Helped by the sunshine and rain and dew)— 
The grass that was dried into sweet-smeliing hay, 
And fed to the cow that gave milk each day 

To Molly the milkmaid, who worked with a will 
Her pail with the cow’s good milk to fill, 

To take to the mother who, with delight, 

Poured into the bowl the milk so white, 


All ready for dear little Baby. 
—Enmilie Poulsson. 
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Songs of the Home inthe Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.”’ 


THE FLOWING RIVEx. 
Another boat load for the Further Shore, 
Heap them up high in the stern; 
Nae ane o’ them ever has crossed before 
An’ never a ane’!] return. 
Heavy it rides sae full, sae full, 
Deep, deep is the River, 
But light, light is the backward pull, 
The River flows silently on. 
A cargo o’ corps that are cauld I trow— 
They’re grippy that grudge the fare 
An’ the antrin quick wi’ his golden bough 
That’s swappin’ the Here for There. 
Heavy it rides sae full, sae full, 
Slow, slow is the River, 
But light, light is the backward pull, 
The River flows silently on. 
In vain will they look wha seek for a ford, 
Where the reeds grow lank an’ lang: 
This is the ferry, an’ I am the Lord 
An’ king o’ the boat an’ strang. 
Heavy it rides sae full, sae full, 
Black, black is the River, 
But light, light is the backward pull, 
The River, my River, flows on. 
—Charles Murray. 
++ + + 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


Jesus gave to the world great ideas and great 
ideals. They who would work in his spirit must 
learn to apply them. One thing we must always re- 
member when we read his sayings. Everything he 
thought, said, and did, had relation to a distinct 
hope, expectation and purpose, namely, to found a 
new order of society here upon the earth. He did 
not say, as so many do now, everything is bad, and 
must therefore be made over; but he said, every- 
thing is so good it ought to be better. The world 
has come to the time when it must come up higher, 
and live according to a more spiritual law. He 
thought, first, of those around him, his neighbors in 
Galilee, then of the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
Then his thought widened to take in the world. Then 
there came to him the vision of a commonwealth of 
all holy souls, a new bond of association, a spiritual 
league, higher and holier than that of the family, the 
tribe, the nation, or the church, as they then existed. 


Without reference to race or creed, all human beings 
were invited to unite on a higher level, where their 
interests should be created by their highest moral 
and spiritual hopes, desires and aspirations. 

This new association he called the kingdom ot 
God, or the kingdom of Heaven. He called it a 
kingdom, because that was the highest word of 
power. There was no republic then. Had there 
been, he who called himself the Son of Man might 
have called his new association not a kingdom, but 
the republic of humanity, or the commonwealth of 
man. Let us, in his name, call it the Christian com- 
monwealth. Then, when we remember that the Se:- 
mon on the Mount, and all the teachings about 
conduct which are so difficult to understand and so 
hard to observe, are the principles of that common- 
wealth, and the terms of admission to it, all become 
simple and harmonious. 

The Christian commonwealth was to have ranks, 
orders, social distinctions, honors, and emoluments. 
But the principle by which men were to be assigned 
to their posts of honor was to be new. No one was 
eligible to honor who sought power for his own advan- 


tage. No one might rule for the delight of governing 
others. No one could have power who sought or used 


it to gratify his desire for personal exaltation. That 
haughty, fierce delight which strong souls feel when 
they find themselves alcne above the multitude whom 
they despise is the dignified but deadly vice of great 
men. The manwhowasguiltyof it must be condemned 
by the public opinion of his followers. They must 
refuse to do him honor, to serve his purpose, or to fo! 
low his example. In the new kingdom, if he should 
attempt to serve himself at the expense of others, h: 
would be a traitor. If he should persist, he wou! 
become an outlaw.—Rev. George Bachelor. 


++ eee 


‘“‘ALMSDEEDS.” 

There are a great many people who are willing to 
give alms who are never ready to do almsdeeds. 
Half the beauty and power of Christian charity is in 
the personality of its administration. To give money 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked is good, but 
t» carry the food with your own hand, and manifest 
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Christian fellowship, is infinitely better. To give 
money to buy clothes is good, but for Christian 
women who have means and leisure to make and be- 
stow garments with loving words *3 infinitely better. 
To give money to send the gospel to the heathen is 
good, but to go to the heathen one’s self, when it is 
jossible, is better. We cannot always administer 
ur own charity, but when we can, let us do it. It is 
-ertain that we can do our alms much oftener than 
we do.—Bible Studies. 
THE UNFULFILLED IDEAL. 
When youthful Summer decks the sward 
With flower on plain and hill, 
And Nature wins her meet reward 
For working Winter’s will, 
Even then Life’s music lacks a chord; 
Something wanted still! 


In Autumn, when each searing leaf 
With gentle sorrow fraught, 

And every garnered golden sheaf, 
Yield fruit for mingled thought :— 
We feel a void—there comes a grief— 

Something vaguely sought! 


When Winter lays an icy hand 

Where Spring had kissed the ground, 
And stiff and stark is all the land 

W bere Summer erst was crowned :— 
We feel but do not understand ; 

Something still unfound. 


When Spring returns with radiant grace 

To fill the earth with song, 
And gladness smiles in every place, 

And love and life are strong, 
Still comes the want we cannot trace; 

Something wanted long! 

—‘ Spring’s Immortality.” 
++ + + + 
ON THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

Nobody expects to go to ruin at one step. No 
man ever thought to walk so fast that he could not 
turn. He would go a few paces down the road to 
ruin’ just to see what the road is like, but would come 
back at once, and no harm would be done to any- 
body. But another curious thing about sin and its 
slaves is that it does not take big sins to kidnap the 
slaves. As a matter of fact, the big sins would be 

ially the least lucky. They are ugly, truculent, 
coarse, and they frighten the victims. Few men 
could be found to travel down the road any distance 
in company with one of these. There are little, 
smiling, innocent, harmless looking sins in hundreds. 

is with one of these the journey is always begun. 
‘They are so weak looking, or no importance any- 
way, one can just turn his back upon them and walk 
away, it is not worth while being alarmed.” It is just 
these harmless little sins that do all the capturing. 
Their slaves are writhing in the lowest depths in 
thousands. They get hold of the soul gently. They 
do not frighten it. Step by step they lead it by the 
hand, till all at once there starts up on the road 


beside it or before it the strong. coarse, hideous, 
outspoker sin that has been waiting for its coming 
and demands it for its own. The soul starts back in 
horror, often to retreat, and discovers the other hor- 
ror that it cannot retreat, that it has lost the way, 
that there is, as it thinks at least, no return, and 
beaten down and despairing it yields. A man is led 
by promising ventures which just tremble on the 
edge of strict integrity; by little transactions which, 
if not exactly according to the rule, are, at least, not 
in intention dishonest; by small stretches of per- 
mitted management he is led to take at last the step 
which makes him a forger or a thief. A woman is 
led by vanity, by love of admiration, by things small 
and harmless in themselves—concealed where, how- 
ever, they should be known—by things apparently 
trifling and not worth mentioning or considering, till 
one day she finds the meshes tangled about her and 
she is helpless and lost, shuddering at the hideous 
thing whose slave she henceforth is, and vowing she 
never dreamed of expecting it. In either case there 
was no intention, and no belief that there was the 
slightest danger of an ending which was so shocking 
that it was supposed impossible, that if ever looked 
for was on the instant scouted as a thing preposter- 
ous. And yet in each case the end is reached by a 
logic as strong as an iron chain. There was no point 
in the progress where return was easier than at 
another, and if we follow up the links we find that the 
first link determines the whole. From the first small, 
trifling aberration to this end, wretched and vile as it 
may be, there was one straight, unswerving path. 
—Bishop Hugh Miller Thompsen. 


+ + + 
‘“‘THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE.” 
(Revelation, xxi. 25] 


No night of watching, whe hath known it not ? 
The torture of suspense when life and death 
Hang trembling in the balance, as beside 
Some dearly loved one, counting every breath, 
We long for morning ; there shall be no night. 


No night of suffering. It may be long hours 
When every quivering nerve is racked with pain, 
Or, in the darkened room for years to lie. 
While wasting sicknesses life’s fountain drain, 
Oh, patient sufferer, there shall be no night! 


No night of sorrow, when with bleeding feet, 
We stumble o’er the thorns that strew our way: 
Thrice blessed if we hold our Father’s hand 
Amid the darkness, and can only say, 
“ Thy will be done”; but there shall be no night. 


No night of death. Oh God! Thou knowest all, 
The agony of yearning and regret, 
When life seems emptied of all light and joy, 
While, though our cheeks with bitter tears are wet, 
We still look upward; there shall be no night! 


No night—yet in that holy, happy land, 

No sun shall shine, no moon se silvery bright, 
For in those “ many mansions,” God Himself 

And Christ the Lamb shall be the glorious light— 
Oh, blessed day when there shall be no night. 
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ROSES AND RUSE WATER, OR THE ATTAR OF 
ROSES. 

Not only in the neighborhood of Paris, but more 
extensively in the south of France, roses are culti- 
vated for the purpose of manufacturing the attar, 
and over 30,000.000 pounds of rose leaves are annu- 
ally collected by the French for the purpose of 
making rose water or the attar of rose. The valley 
of Damascus yields a fine quality of attar, and the 
vale of Cashmere has for ages been famous not only 
for its roses, but also for the quality of its product. 
In Northern and Central India rose water and attar 
are manufactured. At Ghazipur, near Benares, there 
are miles upon miles of rose gardens, fields in which 
the rose is cultivated for the flowers. In Italy 
and Si rose culture is practiced for the sake 
of the product, and during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years the attar or essence of the rose has be- 
come one of the most important commercial re- 
sources of Bulgaria. The rose fields of Roumania 
are found on the southern slopes of the Balkans 
and the plains which descend to the River Maritza. 
There is a district in Roumania over 120 miles long 
by 40 in width, which, by climate and soil, is sin- 
gularly well-adapted to the production of the rose, 
and almost the whole of this region is given up to 
rose fields. The roses are known to botanists as 
Rosa Masch ta, a red rose, and are propagated by 
layering the shoots, the layers being placed in rows 
about six feet apart. In three years the plants are 
in full bearing, and continue at their best for five 
years longer, when the quality and the quantity of 
the product begin to deteriorate, the plants are 
rooted up and others set out in their stead. A rose 
grower so manages his planting that fresh supplies 
of plants are continually coming on, consequently 
no portion of his ground goes to waste. Every- 
where through the fields in swarms and armies are 
the pickers, men, women and children, boys and 
girls, for the rose harvest must be quickly gathered. 
The time of the harvest is known for 400 or 500 
miles in every direction, and whole families migrate 


from Bosnia, Servia, Northern Bulgaria, Albania, 
and even from Greece, Roumania and Asia Minor, 
to take part in gathering the roses. The harvest 
lasts about eight weeks, and during this time anyone 
who can pick roses can find a job in the South- 
ern Balkans. 

Every picker is equipped with a basket holding 
about two bushels, for rose leaves are light, and 
there is considerable difference in weight between 
two bushels of rose leaves and two bushels of pota- 
toes. When the baskets are full they are emptied 
into sacks, and as soon as possible these are trans 
ported to the houses and there converted into es- 
sence. Picking begins at early dawn, when the dew 
is on the leaves, and is continued until 10 or 11 
o’clock, or during cloudy days, all day long. When 
the sun is shining brightly labor is discontinued 
toward noon, and recommenced at four cr five, and 
then work is carried on as long as the pickers can se« 

The factories, where the attar of roses is made, 
are mere sheds; sometimes the walls are of brick, 
more frequently of stone, occasionally of plank. 
On one side stand the retorts in rows, copper alem- 
bics about three feet in height, with a brick furnace 
underneath. Each alembic has a capacity of 11 
litres, a litre being about a standard quart, but { 

a charge only about seventy-five litres of water a 
used and ten kilos of roses, a kilogram being 2 
pounds, or about seventy-five quarts of water 
twenty-two pounds of rose leaves. The process o/ 
distillation is carried on for an hour, when the flask 
which is used to receive the distilled product cor 
tains ten litres of oil and condensed water; it 
removed the alembic is recharged, and the process 
begun anew, wh.le the flask with the product is set 
aside ; the attar of rose, or oil, which floats upon 
the surface is subsequently taken off by cooling and 
condensation. 

The quantity of the product as proportioned to 
the amount of rose leaves used varies considerably. 
Some kinds of roses produce the attar in much 
greater abundance than others, the product also 
varying in different countries, and it has been 
found by experience that the season has much to ( 
with the quantity of attar; a humid spring, with in- 
tervals of warm sunshine, causing the petals to yield 
more liberally than is the case in a dry, hot season 
In Bulgaria 3,000 kilos of rose leaves produce one 
kilogram of the attar, and this is the yield of about 
one hectaire, or two and one-half acres. A kilogram 
of attar is worth about 800 to 1.200 francs, say an 
average of 1,000, and thus the Bulgarian realizes 
about $100 an acre on his crop, a very fair return 
for the amount invested and the outlay. In France 
the production is about the same, or 3,000 pounds 
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that the leaves of 400.000 roses are necessary to 
produce one ounce of the oil. In Algeria the roses 
are much less productive, but in Cashmere and at 
Ghazipur it is estimated that from 1,500 to 2.000 
pounds of petals produce one pound of the essence. 
Only the red rose is used for manufacturing the es- 
sence; the white or yellow varieties while fragrant 
to the nostrils, appearing to lack the essential oil 
which forms so valuable a product. 

An ounce of the pure attar is worth from $100 to 
$150, and when it is remembered that the market 
price of gold is only about $20 an ounce, some idea 
of the value of this marvelous oil may be gained. 
A few years ago some dredgers off Coney Island 
brought up from the depths of the sea a box, and 

pening it ascertained that it contained nearly 100 
ounce vials of attar of roses. It was remembered 
that fifty or sixty years before an East India man had 
been wrecked near the point where the box was 
found, and the box had undoubtedly formed a part 
of the cargo. The oil was uninjured by its long 
submersion in sea water, and the dredgers realized 
a fortune from a box little more than fourteen inches 
The value of the annual yield of the Balkan 
rose district alone is about $400,000 worth of attar. 

The Persians have a pretty legend to account for 
the discovery of the attar, according to which, in 


the year 1612, the Princess Nour Djihan, who was 


square. 


about to marry the Prince Djihanguyr, was walking 
with her affianced in one of the galleries of the 
palace, when she noticed that in the pools of rose 
water furnished by the fountains in the palace there 
were drops of a yellow liquid. She ordered the 
attendants to collect the scattered globules with 
feathers, and when this was done, behold the attar 

f roses, which, therefore, was called in Persia the 
attar Nour-Djihan-Djihanguyr, which is well enough 

r the ease-loving Persians who have an abundance 

leisure, but is rather lengthy for the western 

tld. Whether the name is responsible for the 
tory, or the story for the name, matters not, but it 
Ss certain that rose water and the attar of rose were 
<nown in Persia long before the Prince and the 
Princess with the unpronounceable names walked 
ough the galleries. 

The attar is taken by perfumers, who finding it 
too strong to be used in its pure state, since thus 
employed it causes headaches, and sometimes 
nausea, ‘‘ cut” it with alcohol, and sell it in the 
orm of rose water. It is said that even in the 
countries where it is made adulterations are prac- 
ticed, for other oils bearing some resemblance to it 
in odor are frequently mixed with it. Geranium oil, 
sandal wood oil, rhodeum and other volatile oils are 
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said to be employed by dishonest dealers as adul- 
terations, and fine olive cil, with a few drops of the 
attar of rose, is sometimes sold for the pure article. 
The genuine oil is so exceedingly powerful that 
when used to perfume hair oil, for example, one drop 
is said to be sufficient to impart its characteristic 
odor to a pint.—Adapted from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


PickED Up IN THE FAMILY LiviNG Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Fruit at Breakfast 

Fruit in some form should hav2 a prominent place 
in every breakfast menu. Either the uncooked fruits 
may be employed in their season, canned fruit or 
sauces. All will be found appetizing, and all medical 
testimony bears witness to their value as an article of 
diet. More especially where there is dry, disagree- 
able, slightly feverish condition of the stomach, the 
cooling action of the fruit juices will be found most 
agreeable and refreshing. The action of the fruit 
acids is especially beneficial. All persons require 
more or less acid in their food or drink, to meet the 
requirements of the system. If this comes from the 
natural acid of fruits, it does away with the stronger 
and less wholesome acids of pickles and other vine- 
gary condiments over indulgence in which unques- 
tionably does harm to many a stomach. 

A writer on this subject recently declared that * for 
a breakfast dish nothing is nicer than sliced oranges 
with cocoanut. Some add sliced bananas to this, and 
if heavily sprinkled with powdered sugar you will 
abandon hominy, chops and steaks, and breakfast 
exclusively on this dainty dish which French people 
have justly called *‘ Fruit de Paradis.” The writer 
would not go to the extent of urging an exclusively 
fruit diet for breakfast, feeling that in many cases 
there should be “ substantials ”’ added in more or less 
generous measure ; but that fruits should have a place 
and a large one, at every breakfast cannot be denied. 
—North American Horticulturist. 


Baths for Beauty. 

It has long been recognized that the beauty of the 
body can be increased by means of the bath; the 
Greeks and Romans had skins like marble for smooth- 
ness and whiteness. Inthestories of famous beauties 
much is said of their baths. This one bathed in wine 
which was afterwards bottled and sold to the people, 
who esteemed it the more on that account; the next 
bathed in asses’ or goats’ milk; another preserved 
the beauty of her skin with rain water only; a fourth 
laved in the juice of crushed strawberries, which im- 
parted a lovely tint and a surpassing fragrance to her 
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skin. All kinds of essences and perfumes were added 
to the bath to impart beauty to the skin and a fra- 
grant charm to the body of the woman who often 
swayed the destiny of kings and kingdoms. These 
secrets of the bath are little heeded these days, though 
now and then one hears of the milk and strawberry 
bath being used by an actress. 

There are certain things that can be used in the 
bath toadvantage. A bran bath, for instance, softens 
and greatly benefits the skin, especially a skin easily 
irritated. Bags of the bran may be had ready pre- 
pared at the druggist’s and are more agreeable to use 
than bran scattered loose in the bath, though some 
writers say that the bran should come in direct con- 
tact with the skin. A couple of quarts of bran should 
be used for a bath. The addition of orris root per- 
fumes the skin. A little borax or ammonia added to 
the water is good for the skin, especially if the water 
is not soft, but too much should not be used as it 
makes the skin dry. The same is true of alcohol, 
which is excellent for use after the bath, making the 
skin smooth and firm, and improving its cexture, 
unless too much is used, or the skin is naturally 
dry, when one should use oil of some kind.—The 
Deiineator, 


The Morning Bath. 

“There is one point I should like to emphasize, and 
that is, the good a tepid sponge bath every morning, 
taken on getting out of bed, may doa man out of 
sorts. If a person can take a cold sponge bath, so 
much the better ; but a tepid sponge bath acts on the 
the nervous system in a very decided manner, and | 
know of many persons who find it a very admirable 
means of preserving their health andtone. Of course, 
the tepid bath can be taken all through the winter, 
even by those who are not accustomed to baths at 
all; but personally I prefer the cold sponge bath 
every morning, which is a capital tonic for those who 
have a good reaction after it. I donot think we value 
cold and tepid sponging as highly as we ought.”— 
Dr. A. Wilson. 

Nutrition for Consumptives. 

The following is recommended as food that would 
be nutritious for one suffering from chronic consump. 
tion, since ordinary foods had become repugnant: 
One hard boiled egg, which when perfectly cold is 
pressed through asieve so that the albumen and hard 
yolk may be thoroughly triturated, then add to this 
by thorough stirring, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
perfectly roasted peanuts, which have been ground 
or chopped very fine. This will make two inter- 
mediate meals, say one at 11 a. m. and one at 4 p.m.; 
a cracker or glass of hot milk will help the ingestion 
and secure perfect nutrition.— Hygienic Gazette. 

Keep the Mouth Shut. 

As a guard to health old age needs, and by the way 
people of all ages as well, need to know that it is nec- 
essary to keep the mouth shut, for it was not intended 
for breathing purposes, the nose being essential to 
this purpose and having the advantage that it warms 


the air and strains from it irritating matters injurious 
to the lungs. Remember the mouth is exclusively 
needed as a port of entry for food and a port of exit 
for crystallized thought, the chief medium of com- 
munication between man and man. It is well for all 
to remember, though unfortunately the sick and suf- 
fering and the aged, have especially to remember, 
that save in rare exceptions unkissed kisses are the 
best. The kiss is only good for family use, and since 
we know that more than one hundred varieties of 
microbes have their home in the average disinfected 
mouth, the aseptic kiss is the only permissible one 
anywhere.—Medical Mirror. 


The Wife and Mother. 

It does make one tired—slang is excusable here— 
to read the census reports giving the number of 
women “engaged in self-supporting occupations,” 
said list including clerks, typewriters, school teachers, 
etc., but not one wife and mother. As if the woman 
who darns her husband’s stockings, keeps the chi! 
dren’s faces clean, cooks for a family of a dozen, more 
or less, keeps a house in order, washes, irons, bakes, 
mends, sews, sweeps, nurses the sick, spanks the 
erring and keeps an eye on a thousand and one things 
from early morning till late at night, and then sleeps 
with one eye open lest Tommy kicks the bed clothes 
off his sturdy little limbs or baby shows signs of 
croup, were not “self-supporting.” But come to 
think of it she isn’t. She supports all the rest of the 
family, and in nine cases out of ten has neither tim: 
nor strength left to look out for herself.—Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal. 

Childhood Precocity. 


It is a recognized fact by all authorities that the 
most impressionable age of children is between six 
and nine years. Between these ages the child’s ol)- 
servations are the keenest and the memory most re- 
tentive. At this time parents should be most par- 
ticular, as the whole after life of the child may be 
effected by the training it receives. A wholesome 
moral atmosphere in the home, with proper care fo! 
the health of the child, and a firmness on the part of 
the parents in respect to their wishes, will become 
impressed upon the chi!d’s mind in such a manner 
that in after years the memory will still cling to these 
surroundings and it will have a great influence on the 
character of the child when it reaches manhood or 
womanhood. .—Life and Health. 

“ Filling up with Fruit.” 

“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst” can be 
said as truly of our bodily wants as of our spiritua! 
necessities ; not blessed because they shall be medi- 
cated, but because “they shall be filled” with what 
tastes good, with what gives good health, strength, 
and lasting pleasure. 

In satisfying our hunger for fruit—fruit that is well 
matured, juicy, and finely flavored—we can get per- 
haps the highest form of palate gratification with the 
least possible digestive effort.—Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette. 
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From EVERYBODY’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 
Hotel Bills of Fare. 

The proprietor of a hotel seems ordinarily to delight 
in the length of his bill of fare, rather than in the 
quality of that which he furnishes. An American 
summer hotel dinner table is crowded with a collec- 
tion of little crockery dishes containing spoonfuls of 
this and dabs of that, portions which when they reach 
those who order them are commonly in a chilled and 
uninviting condition. If a relatively simple menu 
was prepared and the main dishes containing the 
food supply were passed, as is customary in Europe, 
from guest to guest, each one could then supply him- 
self with food in a relatively warm, and hence, edible 
condition. The same amount of money spent in en- 
deavoring to get up an elaborate bill of fare, covering 
articles many of which none of the guests will call 
for, would, if utilized in the purchase of fewer first- 
class materials and the employment of first-class 
cooks, give to the guests far more in the way of satis- 
faction for their money than they now commonly 
receive.— Boston Herald. 


Grape Seeds and Appendicitis. 


There has arisen in many localities such an absurd 
idea that the seeds of grapes will produce appendicitis 
that the sale of grapes has been greatly restricted. 
As an article of food no fruit is equal to grapes, and 
they can be eaten with absolute freedom by all per- 

ns. When converted into raisins, they have a food 

ie second to none among the dried fruits. The 
percentage of sugar is so great that as an article of 
diet they should find a place on every table. One is 
not obliged to swallow the seeds unless he so desires. 
Stewed with prunes or figs, raisins impart a delicate 
flavor which is greatly admired by those who have 
tried it. There are many ways to prepare raisins 
which, if generally known, would greatly increase the 
demand for them. Containing, as they do, upwards 
of thirty per cent. of sugar, we have, bulk for bulk, a 
ereater concentration of nutrition in raisins than in 
any other food. They are so cheap that every family 
can use them almost as freely as bread.—Public 
Health Journal. 


Good and Poor Foods. 

The best brain foods, or phosphates are lean meats, 
fish, cheese, crabs, wheat, barley, oatmeal, almond 
nuts, southern corn, beans, potatoes, figs and prunes. 
The best carbonates, or heat producers, are fat meat, 
sugar, butter, rice, rye, chocolate, dates, buckwheat, 
Northern corn, white flour. Excess in this branch is 


the cause of poor health, poor blood and bad skin. 
The best nitrogenous foods or muscle makers, are 
vermicelli, eggs, cheese, meats (particularly beef). 
Southern corn, salmon, beans, and peas. Phosphatic 
foods for persons of strong mentality, and those who 
study much cannot be too strongly urged. The best 
food is the cheapest. It is well to remember that in 
hot weather we should avoid carbonates or heat mak- 
ers such as fats, rich cereals, sweets, etc. <A liberal 
fruit diet at such times is well.—Medical Mirror. 


Eat All Cold Food Slowly. 


Digestion will not begin till the temperature of the 
food has been raised by the heat of the stomach to 
ninety-eight degrees. Hence the more heat that can 
be imparted to it by slow mastication the better. 
The precipitation of a large quantity of cold in the 
stomach by fast eating may, and often does, cause 
discomfort and digestion, and every occasion of this 
kind results ina measurable injury to the digestive 
functions. Persons of low vitality and delicate health 
should eat their food warm. Strong persons who are 
full of warmth and blood can safely eat cold food if it 
is eaten slowly and is thoroughly chewed.—The 
Safeguard. 


Some Tested Points in Diet. 


Formerly a fever patient was forbidden to take milk. 
while in modern practice it is about the only food 
allowed, and a well-nigh exclusive diet of that liquid 
is said to be very efficacious in diabetes. At the 
German spas, Carlsbad, Wiesbaden, etc., a very little 
bread is allowed, the diet being mostly made up of 
milk, eggs, grapes and lean beef; a non-starch diet 
is the rule, bread, starchy vegetables and cereals 
being almost excluded. Rice is easily digested and 
an excellent food, except that it abounds in earth 
salts. Fruits are not only digested in the first 
stomach, but they have a large part of the nourish- 
ment already in a condition to be absorbed and as- 
similated as soon as eaten. The food elements in 
bread and cereals have to undergo a process of di- 
gestion in the stomach, and then be passed on to the 
intestines fora still further chemical change before 
being of use to the human system, showing the ad- 
vantage of a diet of lean meats and fruits.—North 
American Review. 


About Meat Vittles.” 


Why eat animal flesh at all? It isn’t necessary; it 
isn’t conducive to health. On the contrary, the flesn 
of animals oftentimes proves dangerous to health, 
and many, from eating certain diseased meats, have 
been fatally poisoned from animal parasites. All 
animals are subject to various parasitical diseases, 
and all flesh eaters partake more or less of the para- 
site, which often gives rise to boils, pustules, car- 
buncles, tubercles, trichine, flukes, tape worm, etc. 
But some will say good cooking will destroy the p ira- 
site. Admitit; butif there is any nutrimental quality 
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in the meat, that may be lost, for the cooking may 
destroy it also. Fire is a devouring element, and a 
roasting fire may not know enough to know how to 
spare the meat, to roast the parasite.—R. Greer, M. 
D., in Chicago Vegetarian. 


Picked-up Pieces. 


The chef of a New York hotel has found a new 
way of shelling peas. He uses an ordinary clothes 
wringer. The pods, as they go between the rollers, 
burst open, leaving the peas behind. The first 
impression is that the peas would be broken or 
bruised, but it is said this is not the case. The pods 
stain the rollers, therefore an old wringer should 
be used. 

Put two cupfuls of boiled rice into a bowl, add two 
cupfuls of milk and the well beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Sift in gradually one cupful of flour, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
and the whites of the eggs, whipped to a stiff froth. 
Turn into a well greased, shallow pan and bake thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

All fruit looks nicer on delicate, light china. A few 
leaves in the fruit dish add wonderfully to the effect 
upon the eyes, and the eyes coax the appetite when 
nothing else will. 

A small dish of fine charcoal kept upon a shelf of a 
dark closet or in the refrigerator, and renewed every 
week, will absorb all odors and help to keep things 
fresh and sweet. 

Learn to treat a shabbily-dressed customer with as 
much civility as you manifest toward the richest of 
your patrons; the dollar you get from each is of the 
same value. 


Poisoned Meat. 


As regards preventive measures to be taken in re- 
lation to meat poisoning, too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the necessity for stringent supervision of 
the lower class butcher. There should also be a close 
inspection of all kinds of prepared and preserved 
meats. Cleanliness should be observed in all places 
where meat is prepared or stored. The cooking must 
be thorough. This will destroy all micro-organisms, 
but not necessarily a toxine, which would retain its 
virulence in spite of having been subjected to the 
temperature to which the meat would be raised. 
Rigid supervision, therefore, of our source of meat 
supply and cleanliness in its preparation for con- 
sumption are necessary.—Hygienic Gazette. 


Children at Home. 


The future of nations rests in the hands of the 
children of to-day, and with the fast increasing edu- 
cational faculties of the present, parents should use 
their endeavors to aid their children so that when 
they become men and women they will be well fitted 
to fulfill their mission in life endowed with both good 
health and firm characters.—Life and Health. 


PEACHES, TOMATOES, WATER- 


MELONS. 

HE cook of the kitchen department of the 
New York Sun tells a thing or two about 
how to make something good from orchard 

and garden fruitage, of which we may freely eat, 
in the following recipes. 
FRIED APPLES. 


APPLES, 


Cut the apples into thick slices or into eighths. 
Roll each piece in beaten egg, to which a couple of 
spoonfuls of milk or water has been added, and then 
in crumbs, and lightly dredge them with flour. Fry 
them in plenty of butter until they are tender and a 
nice brown. Then arrange them on a hot platter. 
Pour into the frying pan a little milk and stir until it 
is boiling; then pour it over the apples and they are 
ready to serve. If the dressing does not seem thick 
enough a few crumbs should be added; or it may be 
thickened with a little flour. Frequently a half dozen 
chopped raisins or a spoonful of dried currants are 
added with the milk. 

BREAD APPLE SAUCE. 


A good apple sauce to eat with meats is made by 
putting into a porcelain or earthen dish two quarts of 
peeled, quartered, and cored apples. Sprinkle over 
them one-half cupful of sugar and one cupful 
water. Flavor with a little ginger, lemon, or cinna 
mon, according to taste, and put bits of butter over 
the top. Cover the dish and let the apples cook 
slowly over the back of the fire, where they cannot 
burn, but will just simmer for one and a quarter hours. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE. 

For a New England apple custard pie—Stew quar 
tered apples in a very little water until they are 
tender; then rub them through a colander. For one 
pie allow one pint of cooked apples. While they 
are still hot stir into them a spoonful of butter, one 
cupful of sugar, two well-beaten eggs and one-hali 
cupful of cream. Line a deep pie plate with rich 
crust rolled thin, and fill the plate with the prepared 
mixture. Bake in a quick oven. A meringue may 
be put over the top, if desired, after the pie is baked. 


PEACH PUDDING. 


Cut a cake in thick slices, dip them in sherry, 
and put a layer in the bottom of a pudding dish. 
Fill the dish with peeled and sliced peaches and 
sprinkle the fruit with sugar. Make a meringue of 
the whites of two eggs, beaten light, and two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; spread the meringue over the 
peaches and place in a moderately cool oven long 
enough to lightly brown over the top. Make a cus- 
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tard of one pint of milk and one-half cupful of sugar. 
When the milk boils, stirin the beaten yolks of the 
eggs, cook a moment, and remove from the fire. Stir 
the custard until partly cool, then flavor with one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and serve with the pudding 
fora sauce. Both the custard and pudding should 
be ice cold. 
PEACH AND RICE PUDDING. 

Wash one-half cupful of rice and soak for an hour 
or more in water enough to cover it. Put two and 
one-half cupfuls of milk over the fire in a double 
boiler. Drain the water from the rice and put the 
rice with the milk; add a saltspoonful of salt and 
cook slowly two hours without stirring. Select one 
dozen large peaches, peel, cut them in halves, and 
lay in cold water to prevent their turning dark. Make 
a sirup of one and one-half cupfuls of sugar and an 
equal amount of water; put the prepared peaches in 
the sirup and let them just simmer fifteen minutes. 
Then take up the rice and arrange one-half of it ina 
mound on a hot dish. Over the rice put half of the 
peaches. If any of the halves are broken use them 
on this layer. Cover these with the remaining half 

f rice and arrange the peaches that are left prettily 
over the top. Add two tablespoonfuls of wine to the 
hot sirup, pour it over the rice and peaches and serve. 

FRIED TOMATOES. 

Peel and cut a solid tomato into slices half an inch 
hick, remove the seeds and roll them in crumbs. 
Put in a short-handled spider a little butter, and fry 

1 it two slices of onion. Remove the onion and lay 
n the sliced tomatoes. Sprinkle them with salt and 

epper and chopped parsley. Cover the slices with 

uttered paper, and keep the spider in a hot oven 
rom ten to fifteen minutes. 
BROILED TOMATOES. 


lhe tomato should first be peeled and then cut 

) slices three-quarters of an inch thick; small 

matoes are cut into halves. Put some olive oil into 
i: soup plate and put each piece of tomato into the 

‘oil, covering all the parts, before laying the 
pieces upon a fine wire broiler and cooking over a 
clear fire. Arrange on a hot platter and season with 
salt and pepper and chopped parsley. Another 

thod is to peel and cut the tomatoes into thick 
slices and broil; have ready some grated cheese, and 
sprinkle it over the tomatoes while they are broiling, 
covering both sides; serve on a hot dish as soon as 
they are taken from the fire, seasoning well with salt 
and pepper. Still another mode is to leave the skins 
on; cut the tomato into halves; place them on a 
coarse broiler with the skins down; sprinkle them 
with salt and pepper, and broil without turning, over 
a fire not too strong, until the pulp is tender; when 
cooked, cover them with melted butter or a sauce 
if preferred. 

BAKED WATERMELON. 

Cut the melon in halves and with a dessertspoon 
take out the pulp by putting the spoon in and turning 
it around, cutting the fruit in symmetrical egg-shaped 


pieces. Place the cut pieces on a compote dish or 
platter and keep in the ice box until they are very 
cold. Take the whites of as many eggs as are 
needed, add to them a generous pinch of salt, and 
beat them until they are very light. Dry them and 
stir in a small spoonful of powdered sugar for each 
egg. Thickly cover every part of the chilled melon 
with the meringue, letting it come down to the edge 
of the dish. Place the dish on a board at least an 
inch in thickness and keep it in a moderate oven just 
long enough to lightly color the meringue and serve 


at once. 
WATERMELON MERINGUE, 


Cut the watermelon in squares, round, or any 
shape you may fancy. Perhaps one of the easiest 
shapes is triangles. First cut the melon in thick 
slices, then cut each slice in quarters, and cut the 
rind and white part off in one piece. That will leave 
triangular pieces. Put them into a refrigerator until 
they are cold. If the melon is wanted quickly, pile 
the pieces in an ice-cream freezer, pack the freezer, 
and let the melon remain long enough to become 
cold. Make a meringue as in the above recipe. 
Take out the pieces of cold melon, and arrange them 
on acold platter, heap a spoonful of the meringue 
in the center of each piece of melon and return to 
the refrigerator. 


NESSELRODE PUDDING. 


One pint of shelled almonds, one and one-half 
pints of shelled chestnuts, one pint of grated pine- 
apple, one-half pound of French candied fruits, one 
pint of cream, the yolks of ten eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful of vanilla extract, four tablespoonfuls of wine 
(this may be omitted), one pint of water, one pint of 
sugar. Boil the chestnuts half an hour, then rub off 
the black skins and pound the kernels to a paste in 
amortar. Blanch the almonds and pound them in 
the same manner. Boil the sugar and water and the 
juice from the pineapple together for twenty minutes 
in a saucepan. Beat the yolks of the eggs and stir 
them into the sirup. Set the saucepan in another 
pan containing boiling water, and beat the mixture 
with an egg-beater until it thickens; then remove 
from the fire, set in a basinful of cold water and beat 
for ten minutes. Mix the almonds and chestnuts 
with the cream, rub all through a sieve and add the 
candied fruit and the pineapple. Stir this mixture 
into the cooked preparation, add the flavoring and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and freeze as. for 
ice cream.—Delineator. 


A little lemon peel makes a delicious flavoring 
for many things, such as puddings, fruit sauces, 
croquettes, and meat pies, and is one of the things 
it is best to have at hand. When using the juice 
only of lemons, save the peel by rinsing it in clear 
water and letting it dry; then grating it and putting 
it in a glass jar with a close cover. Treated thus it 
is always ready. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 
423.-A VEHICLE ANAGRAM. 

Goop HouSEKEEPING gives its “ Quick Witted ” readers 
this month “A Vehicle Anagram,” which comprises the 
names of many of our various conveyances that are in 
use at the present day. 


1. Ah, rob cues. 27. Anna’s Quilp. 
2. Yes, be city calf’s. 28. La, lane dust. 
3. Go, chase cats, E. 29. Hark, Ed., Blanche’s sea 
4. See vice plod. wit. 
5. Kiss Tzar, B. 30. I shot car. 
6. Be carts oil? 31. Co. chase. 
7. Nice Poe dug boned glass. 32. Sue cop. 
8. A van’s car. 33. R., slay Carl. 
9. La, mop rare tubs. 34. Asa, cry “ Big bear.” 
to. Ha, rum bogs. 35. Got one swan stage wand. 
11. Is Rajah’s grin cut in? 36. Carve ill stag. 
12. Hand ace, sirs. 37- Bird can call ace secret. 
13. Sad Luna. 38. Cert, city candy scales 
34. R., test B. blind me. 
15. Sob, dark cub. 39. Ay, row sack. 
16. We gild sweet hog. 40. O, clay holes chat. 
17. The pan, sobs Kate. 41. Kiss Lue. 
18. Coal sire. 42. Ash pies cost. 
1g. Cord, tags. 43. Rag cots. 
2o. Yes, hand knack cash. 44. Raw beer howls. 
21. Dice in legs. 45. Stand char. 
22. Miss U. Bone. 46. Sells dead hens’ gigs. 
23. His case. 47. I rear cold glass. 
24. Sue, nab clam. 48. Grand bass cad. 
25. Gala sport won. 49. Vast ducks ran, N 
26. S. H. cried. 50. Ah, rig cross eel’s ears. 


Four Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows: 

First Prize, A handsomely bound Volume of the London 
Magazine of Art. 

Second Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Third Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING. 

The above Prizes will be forwarded, within a month after the 
announcement of the Awards, upon receipt of certified appli- 
cation from the winners. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page vii 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 


entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, October 9, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 

PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
421.—A MUSICAL ANAGRAM. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been giving the “quick 
witted” fraternity an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the names of musical instruments, and it has in its 
possession many telling evidences that the opportunity 
was thoroughly improved by not a few of its readers. 

Special mention should be made of a correct solution 
received from a lady in her eightieth year—Mrs. Charlotte 
Platt Underwood, Auburn, N. Y.—accompanied with a 
letter from her daughter, from which we quote: 

“The enclosed list of answers is sent by my mother, 
Mrs. Chariotte Platt Underwood, who is eighty years oid 
next month, and who enjoys your magazine and its Prize 
Puzzles with the keen interest of a young girl. She has 
taken much pleasure in working out these answers, and | 
am in hopes that her efforts will be successful.” 

As to the awarding of Prizes, the editor finds that lists 
of two of the successful contestants were posted the same 
hour, which necessitates the giving of two “ Third Prizes 
The Prizes have therefore been awarded as follows: 

First Prize—* Webster’s International Dictionary,’’— 
to W. E. J. White, Woodstock, Vt. 

Second Prize—Five Bound Volumes of Goop Hows: 
KEEPING—Mrs M. B. Harrison, Scribner, Neb. 

Third Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goon Hovs! 
KEEPING—Sallie P. Fletcher, Drawer H, Milton, Mass. 

Third Prize—Two bound Volumes of Goop Hous: 
‘KEEPING—Mrs. F. J. Collier, 509 Union street, Hudson 

Fourth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goon 


HOUSEKEEPING—Emily C. Upton, Amherst, Mass. 
1. Cert I can, son. Concertinas. 

2. Golf at Lee’s. Flageolets. 

3. I grab bony Dan's pa. Baby grand pianos. 
4. Ida croons, C. Accordions. 

5. I mash a corn. Harmonicas. 

6. Shop chairs, Dr. Harpsichords. 

7- Is love cool, N. L.? Violoncellos. 

8. O, cat, eggs on rat. Cottage organs. 

o. Ed did tin flasks. Fiddles and kits. 
ro. A son sobs. Bassoons. 
rr. I darn Ed’s muffs. Drums and fifes. 
12. Sun dazes the flirt. Zithers and flutes. 
13. Vain villains do so. Violas and violins. 
14. Ma’s old inn. Mandolins. 
15. Lemon does. Melodeons. 
16. Learn, Stoic! Clarionets. 


Lutes and lyres. 
Square pianos. 
Hand-organs. 
Castanets. 

Banjos and guitars. 
Music-boxes. 
Cornets and spinets. 
Concert grand pianos. 
Welsh hornpipes. 
/Eolians. 
Heptachords. 


17. Style rules Dan. 

18. Sara, equip son! 

19. No shad rang. 

20. Taste cans. 

21. I boss a grand jaunt. 
22. O, me six cubs. 

23. T. cannot pin dresses. 
24. Can Prang discern, too? 
25. O, help shrews pin! 
26. An oil sea. 

27. The pod chars. 
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3. Belt rims. Timbrels. 


C. get Bishop's cap. Scotch bagpipes. 


30. Bent Moors. Trombones. 
. Ha! horns pop. Phonoharps. 


. L, stands my baby calm? Tymbals and cymbals. 


23, Con rails. Clarions. 

34. Oh, a pig's turnip. Upright pianos. 

:s. O, lorn rags rap. Parlor organs. 
Peg nabs mud-turtles. 
Melted Turks. Kettledrums. 
Pout, Sarah. Autoharps, 
Cops coil. Piccolos. 
Amuse Rob—nit! Tambourines. 

st. Rich nets. Citherns. 

42. Sic ’em, H. Chimes. 

,;. Val is boss. Base-viols. 

No top, I say. Toy pianos. 

4s. Mild cures. Dulcimers. 

Tubs ahoy! Hautboys. 
Nor chefs, R. N. H. French horns. 


8 Sharp Japs draw hens. Harps and jewsharps. 


, Ho! crunch rags. Church organs. 
Sly oxen hop. Xylophones. 


Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly an- 
swered this anagram, with the exception of some lists 


containing now and then “the slip of the pen”: 
Mrs. Everett B. Hale, Brookfield, Mass. 


Annie W. Brownell, Little Compton, R. I. 


Mrs. C. L. Mather, Atchison, Kan. 
Emma Terry Skinner, Greenport, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. H. Lamb, New Castle, Pa. 
Alice C. Tilden, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. Helen T. Clarke, New York city. 


Florence G. Littlefield, Springfield, Mass. 


Mrs. C. F. Taylor, Cleburne, Tex. 

Mrs. E. B. Cadwalader, Aurora, N. Y. 
Aimée D. Wirt, Hanover, Pa. 

Clara A. Prentiss, Westfield, Mass. 

Mrs. George Kendall, Manchester, N. H. 
Sarah H. Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mrs. C. M. Parrish, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. J. Frederick Sayer, Boston, Mass. 
Miss H T. Murray, New Haven, Ct. 
Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. L. A. Pollard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss A. S. Buchanan, New York city. 
Mrs. A. C. P. Laury, Laury’s Station, Pa, 
E. E. Torrey, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. O. T. Sherwood, Southport, Ct. 
Mary J. McLeod, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Henry J. Carr, Scranton, Pa 

Mrs. C. B. Houghton, Roslindale, Mass. 
Mrs. J. B. Horton, Dorchester, Mass. 
Miss Annie Lynch, Norwood, Ohio. 
Clara L. Baker, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Alfred T. Nason, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Miss Nellie Dorney, New York city. 
Mrs. Lizzie C. Flavell, Marshfield, Mass. 
Mrs. E. J. Brown, Kendall Green, Mass. 
M. H. Jaquish, Topeka, Kan. 

Sarah E. Cotting, Marlborough, Mass. 
Clara F. Ray, Huntington, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. B. Carder, Iowa City, Ia. 

Nellie B. Fisher, Cairo, Ill. 

Mrs. J. F. Shea, Holyoke, Mass. 

G. M. Woodcock, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Abbie Swank, Washington, D. C. 


Trumpets and bugles. 


Mrs. A. H Hoit, Dorchester, Mass. 
Miss Mary H. Saunders, FE. Pepperell, Mass. 
Elizabeth Van Keurn, Pueblo, Col. 

Miss Helen M. Graves, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. John T. Busiel, Laconia, N. H. 
Miss A. O. Winans, Springfield, Mass. 
Mary E. Haunahs, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. B. Connor, Paris, Tex. 

Mrs. Harriet F. Davis, Chicopee, Mass. 
Mrs. Charlotte P. Underwood, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. J. Griffin, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mrs Anne L. Akeley, Exeter, N. H. 

Ada T. Woods, Hudson, Mass. 

M. B. B. Strange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Cath. S. Ensign, Kingston, N. Y. 
H. J. 1 Ripley, Springfield, Mass. 

Mary J. Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
Miss Marie E. Lynch, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertha Phelps Brooks, Westfield, Mass. 
Miss Isabel G. Herries, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sarah Freeman Baker, Worcester, Mass. 


AT HOME TO-NIGHT. 


The lessons are done and the prizes won, 
And the counted weeks are past; 

Oh, the holiday joys of the girls and boys 
Who are “ home to-night” at last ! 

Oh, the ringing beat of the springing feet 
As into the hall they rush! 

Oh, the tender bliss of the first home kiss, 
With its moment of fervent hush! 

So much to tell, and to hear, as well, 
As they gather around the glow ! 

Who would not part for the j »y of heart 
That only the parted can know? 

At home to-night. 


But all have not met; there are travelers yet! 
Speeding along through the dark. 

By tunnel and bridge, past river and ridge, 
To the distant, yet nearing mark. 

But hearts are warm, for the winter storm 
Has never a chill for love; 

And faces are bright in the flickering light 
Of the small dim lamp above ; 

And voices of gladness rise over the madness 
Of the whirl and the rush and the roar, 

For, rapid and strong, it bears them along 
Toa home and an open door— 

Yes, home to night! 


Oh, home to-night, yes, home to-night, 
Through the pearly gate and the open door! 
Some happy feet on the golden street 
Are entering now to “ go out no more ;” 
For the work is done and the rest begun, 
And the training time is forever past, 
And the home of rest in the mansions blest 
Is safely, joyously reached at last. 
Oh, the love and the light in that home to-night! 
Oh, the songs of bliss and the harps of gold! 
Oh, the glory shed on the new-crowned head ! 
Oh, the telling of love that can ne'er be told! 
Oh, the welcome that waits in the shining gates 
For those who are following far, yet near, 
When all shall meet at his glorious feet. 
In the light and love of his home so dear— 
Yes, home to-night. 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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An Epistle to Posterity. 

AN To PosTeriry. Being Rambling Recollections 
of Many Years of My Life. By M. E. W. Sherwood, author 
of ‘‘ Manners and Social Usage,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, gilt top, 
deckle edge, 380 pages. With portrait. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

‘*Mrs. Sherwood writes charmingly; she has been 
everywhere and seen everything!” exclaims an enthusiast 
after spending several delighted hours over this latest of 
her productions. Every reader must immediately assent 
to the first proposition; for this gift-:1 woman does write 
with a most refreshing charm; while, if she has not 
literally “been everywhere and seen everything,” she has 
been in a great many interesting places, and has seen 
many things which, under the glow of her rare literary 
light, beam with an interest of no common order. Her 
narrative begins in her childhood home, opening with a 
pen picture of her father which is drawn in such a charm- 
ing way as to insure undivided attention for all which is 
to follow. It would be impossible in the compass of an 
ordinary review to follow the writer through all the scenes 
which she depicts, or even to note the more important 
points of interest which she touches; nor should the 
attempt be made, for the reader will better enjoy going 
with her without having anticipated just the route 
which is to be followed. But it leads to most of the 
points of interest in our own country and many others, 
introduces famous characters of history and social life, 
depicts the manners and customs of successive decades, 
and draws from all the observations of a keen and quick- 
witted woman a wealth of charming recital and finished 
literary presentation, rarely met in these days of hasty 
and careless book-making. 


Captain Molly. 


CapraIn MOo.tiy. A Love Story. By Mary A. Denison, 
author of “ That Husband of Mine,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, 251 
pages; $1. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

In many respects “ Captain Molly” is one of the best 
of recent American novels. The scenes are laid in New 
York, and the title will readily suggest the Salvation 
Army, which comes frequently into the narrative. Captain 
Molly was born the daughter of a prosperous banker, to 
whom she was very dear; but the life of idleness and 
fashion which seemed her birthright was by no means 
satisfactory to her impulsive, sympathetic nature. She 
longed to do something for humanity, and to get outside 
the routine of merely formal fashionable charity. In the 
work of the Salvation Army she saw the opportunity for 
doing something congenial to her nature, and for that 
work she left the home of her father. The characters of 
the novel are drawn with unusual strength and clearness, 
each standing clear and well defined. The scenes which 
are well depicted are in many cases drawn with dramatic 
force, especially the crisis in the career of Sebastian Bas- 
sett, the drunkard, and the burning of “ Paradise Flats.” 
The “thread of love” is admirably treated, while every 


phase of the story is wholesome and helpful. To many 

a reader there will be found gratification in the fact that 

all ends well at last, the noblest aspirations of each worthy 

character being fully realized. 
Equality. 

Equa.ity. By Edward Bellamy, author of “ Looking Back- 
ward,” etc. Cloth, 412 pages. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

In the preface to the present volume, the author casual]; 
mentions that “Looking Backward” was a small book 
and he was not able to get into it all that he wished to say 
on the subject. The importance of what had been left 


out seemed to grow upon him, and he finally decided to 
write another and larger book, taking up and continuing 
the fundamental thoughts of his former work. This he 
has now done, incorporating into the preface a summary 
of the essential features of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” so that 
the reader may take up the new work understandingly. 
Really “Equality’’ is but a sequel or continuation of 
‘* Looking Backward,” and the whole book is devoted to 
a tedious series of questions and answers which are calc 

lated to bring out the author’s peculiar views of the subject 
matter. To the average reader, ‘‘ Equality” can scarce); 
fail to prove a disappointment. It is a dry, dull, labored 
rehearsal of the platitudes regarding capital and labor 
which demagogues have long delighted to ring with 
numerous variations. It is impossible for a thinking 
person to read many of the bald statements which are de- 
signed to represent the present condition of the relations 
between capital and labor without rising in indignant 
protest against their manifest injustice and unfairness. 
Passages of this sort might be quoted by the score, were 
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it a necessity. But the striking feature of the book is that 
it eliminates individuality—or to speak more correctly 
imagines a world from which it has been eliminated—and, 
faintly as it sometimes attempts denial, presents tous a 
condition where the virtues of industry, enterprise, devo- 
tion, temperance and right living have no place; where 
every man and woman and child—presumably—is the ser- 
vant of a government, the precise nature of which is not 
explained, and in which each is an individualized atom. 
Theoretically, everybody is equal to everybody else; yet 
in the next breath the author gives the solemn assurance 
that such is not the fact, but that there are still, in this 
equal realm, degrees of glory. Such is “ Equality.” 


The Christian. 
fue CHRistiaN. A Story. By Hall Caine, author of “ The 
Manxman,” etc. Cloth, 1:2mo, 540 pages; $1.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Caine’s latest novel, while differing widely from 
some of those which have made his enviable fame, is 
arcely less finished as a piece of literary work, and has 
elements of popularity which will no doubt send it 
through many editions, in common with his other works. 
e leading characters in this work, as in those which 
e preceded it, are from the Isle of Man; but they are 
ansported to other scenes, and the events are laid 
rgely in the whirl of great London. The period of the 
story is in the last quarter of the present century, so that 
t deals with modern institutions and conditions; but the 
ithor is careful to say that he has “not intended to 
paint anybody’s portrait or to describe the life of any 
known society or to indicate the management of any 
rticular institution ” His idea is “‘ to present a thought 
the form of astory, with as much realism as the require- 
nts of idealism will permit.’’ In the delineation of 
haracter and the verisimilitude of the scenes depicted, 
Caine is at his best—and no further assurance of the 

scinating character of the narrative will be required. 


Familiar Features of the Roadside. 


FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE RoapsiDE. The Flowers, 
Shrubs, Birds and Insects. By F. Schuyler Mathews, 
vuthor of “ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” etc. 
With 160 drawings by the author, and many of the songs of 
our common birds and insects. Cloth, rzmo, 269 pages. 
New York, D Appleton & Co. 

The author of this charming volume begins his preface 
saying ‘that it might be possible to find a wider field 
for the study of nature than the highway, but in many 
respects certainly not a better one; for, if we keep on 
iveling, we will have eventually seen and heard about 
‘rything that is worth seeing and hearing in the wide 
orld." It might be too much to say that this book de- 
ribes all the things which are worthy of description; but 
rtainly it takes up a great number of the more.common 
ights and sounds of the New England roadside, invest- 

x them with a new and vital interest, which must kindle 
many a breast the desire to go out and verify by per- 

sonal observation some of the interesting things which the 

thor presents so charmingly. It is no circumscribed 
field in which he travels, for, to quote again the preface, 

“the road” leads “‘ to the top of the loftiest mountain, to 

the margin of the sea, across peat bogs, through primeval 

forests, over green meadows, along ferny pastures, down 
shady glens, over pleasant hills, beside silvery lakes and 
gliding, shining rivers, over rushing brooks.” We are 


¥. 


ready indeed to “see something else besides brick walls 
and stone pavements, and hear something different from 
the ceaseless din of the busy, restless town. How delight- 
ful to hear and know the voice of every bird, and to see 
and know the face of every flower, as we pass over the 
highway which crosses the open fields!’” We may draw 
consolation from the further statement of the author—the 
truth of which we have suspected in advance—that 
“fortunately there are extremely few who know every 
wild flower and who can name every shrub by its leaf, and 
every bird, frog, cricket, and grasshopper by his song. If 
there were such a man, how intolerably wise he would be! 
The world is wide, and creation is infinite; we should not 
expect to know everything under the sun.” But a careful 
perusal of ‘‘ Familiar Features,” with the opportunity for 
personal verification of the author’s observations, must 
certainly do much toward providing a foundation for such 
diversified knowledge as would make one, not by any 
means “intolerable” but charmingly fo/erad/e, through 
the practical, everyday knowledge which is so often pain- 
fully absent from many who are popularly accounted 
learned and well informed. 


The Great Island. 

THE GREAT ISLAND; OR, CAST AWAY IN Papua. By Willis 
Boyd Allen, author of “‘ Lost on Umbagog,” etc. Camp and 
Tramp series, No. 3. Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 176 pages; 
75 cents. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

A story of adventure in New Guinea, the greatest 
island in the world. Some of the boys already familiar in 
Mr. Allen’s ‘‘Camp and Tramp”’ segies start for a trip 
around the world, but are shipwrecked in the China Sea 
and drift upon the great island of New Guinea. They 
endeavor to tramp across the island and have many 
exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes by the way. 
They are captured by “head hunters,” discover gold 
mines, engage in battle, and finally escape and reach the 
settlement and their friends at last. Full of information 
about an almost unknown land and intensely entertaining 
and absorbing. For boys and girls of from twelve to 
sixteen. 


Then, and Not ’til Then. 

THEN, AND Nor ’r1rL THEN. A Novel. By Clara Nevada 
McLeod. Cloth, r2mo, 215 pages; $1. New York: Robert 
Lewis Weed Company. 

This novel is declared in the publisher’s advertisement 
to have ‘‘ been written with a purpose.” The nature of this 
purpose is shown by the quotation which serves as a pref- 
ace to the book: ‘“ When the husbands and fathers are 
as pure as they wish their wives and daughters to be: 
then and not till then, will the foundation of pure society 
be laid.” No one will for a moment question the truth of 
this declaration; but there may be serious question 
whether it forms an appropriate theme foranovel. While 
the present narrative is better than its title, it is told ina 
hard and crude manner, and the literary world would have 
been none the poorer had it not been written. 


History for Young Readers. 

GERMANY. By Kate Freiligrath Kroeker; 251 pages. ENG. 
LAND. By Frances E. Cooke; 253 pages. Each cloth, 
16mo ; 60 cents. New York: LD. Appleton & Co. 

Of each of these little volumes, it must of course be ad- 
mitted at the outset that the compass is much too small to 
permit adequate historical treatment of great nations like 
England and Germany. At the most, only an outline can 
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be given of the more important events, though in the 
history of Germany the author takes the liberty of intro- 
ducing a few anecdotes and incidents. The propriety of 
taking the limited space at her disposal for this use must 
be questioned, though they are well and briefly told. The 
history of England, too, is in some respects almost as 
much an essay as a history, and there is notably absent 
the judicial weighing of cause and effect, and the presen- 
tation of both sides of great subjects, without which true 
history cannot be written. But as the histories them- 
selves are merely suggestive, and can only become intro- 
ductory to more extended and thoughtful writings, these 
small defects may be overlooked in the generally com- 
mendable character of the volumes. The books are uni- 
form in style, and are well made—as are all which these 
publishers send forth. 


Barbara Blomberg. 


BARBARA BLOMBERG. A Historical Romance. 
Ebers, author of “Cleopatra,” etc. ‘Translated from the 
German by Mary J. Safford. In two volumes, 16mo, 402 and 
333 pages; paper 4ocents, cloth 75 cents per volume. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 


By George 


In the same attractive form in which previous works of 
this author have been put forth by them, the publishers 
issue this latest of the historical novels of Professor 
Ebers. It opens with the great Emperor Charles V. at 
Ratisbon, nea. the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
in the stirring scenes connected with those times when 
great events in the world’s history were being wrought 
out, the versatile historical student finds an abundance of 
material ready to his hand. This he gathers and uses in 
his usual careful, pleasing manner, and the result is a pro- 
duction which, while in no way exciting or sensational, 
gives the abiding pleasure of the historical novel at its 
best. The work of the author has been well conserved 
by the translator, whose rendering is always of the best, 
preserving the distinctive coloring of the German life and 
thought, yet presenting a narrative so smooth and perfect 
that one would never observe the fact of its translation. 


An Expectant Heir to Millions. 


A Novel. By Charles 
Cloth, r2mo, 241 pages; 75 cents. New 
Robert Lewis Weed Company. 


AN Expectant HEIR TO MILLIONS. 
Macknight Sain. 
York: 


It is hard to decide whether the botched plot, the crude 
and awkward literary style, or the wretched mechanical 
execution of this book is worst. There is nothing about 
it in which either author or publisher can take any pride. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 


THE STORY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By Douglas Archibald, 
M. A., Fellow and Sometime Vice-President of the Royal 
Meteorological Society, London. With 44 illustrations. 
Flexible cloth, r6mo, 194 pages; 40 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The author has brought together in this small, handy 
volume, a great variety of facts relative to the atmosphere 
or air in which we live; and which, as he points out in the 
first chapter, is really a part of the solid globe on which 
we stand. The style which he has chosen is that of the 
easy, discursive essay, rather than of the technical text- 
book, and one reads his several chapters much as the 
same matter would be read in a newspaper article, or 


heard in a familiar talk. This makes the work attractive 
for the casual reader: while it is so filled with varied 
information, of a diversified character, that no one can 
scan the book without a feeling of increased knowledge 
of the universe of which his actual information is so 
limited. 


Saints, Sinners and Queer People. 


SAINTS, SINNERS AND QUEER PEOPLE. 
Stories, by Marie Edith Beynon. With portrait of the 
author. Cloth, r2mo, 341 pages; 75 cents. New York 
Robert Lewis Weed Company. 


Novelettes and Short 


Seven stories have been brought together to form this 
pleasing book, which is heralded as the first offered to the 
reading public by its author. We must hope and believe 
that at no distant day it is to be followed by others, since 
this author writes with a strength and power of character 
painting which will assuredly make her a favorite with 
those loving a good story well told. That of “ Nanny”’ 
must be given the place of honor in comparison with its 
associates, though all are good. Mrs. Beynon’s stories 
are told in an easy, finished manner, without affectation or 
commonplace, while her dialogue is very well presented. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

His Majesty's GREATEST SuBject. By S. S. Thorburn, 
Bengal civil service, author of “ Asiatic Neighbours,"’ etc. 
No. 223. Paper, 324 pages; 50 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The scene of this novel is laid in India, with which the 
service of the author has made him so well acquainted that 
he is able to give a highly realistic setting to his pictures. 
The adventures are supposed to have happened in the 
early years of the twentieth century; but the reader will 
not be critical of the chronology. The author is a master 
of literary expression, and his adventures are so ceaseless 
and so varied in their characteristics that the work is 
decidedly pleasing. 

Dear Faustina. A Novel. 

“A Beginner,” etc. No. 21g. 


By Rhoda Broughton, author ef 

Paper, 306 pages. 

A rather heavily told story, not by any means up to th: 
best of this author's work, and with a decided want of 
literary polish. “Dear Faustina’’ is a strong-minded 
woman with whom the heroine, Althea, is for a time 
biindly infatuated, her infatuation making trouble fo: 
herself and her friends. 


Hotchkiss, 
Paper 


A CoLoniaAL FrReEE-LAancE. By Chauncey C. 
author of “In Defiance of the King.” No. 222. 
312 pages. 

This is astory of adventure in the time and amid the 
scenes of the American Revolution, and the reader must 
follow the succession of thrilling episodes, covering both 
sea and land, with unabated interest. The author is a 
graphic and powerful writer, and in this novei is at his best 


By Julian Sturgis, author 
Paper, 269 pages. 
This novel has the merit of being told in a bright and 

charming way; its characters are unconventional, well 

drawn, and full of spirit; the dialogue is excellent, with a 

fine sense of humor pervading every scene. 


THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRINGTON. 
of “ John Maidment,” etc. No. 221. 
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Editor's Portfolio 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
Fach issue of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
1anges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
1s they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 
| ye special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
*n expressly for its pages bv our selected contributors and—with 
eptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
¢ wn larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
ite ot that. we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
elonging. 


Exchanges. 
he applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
ous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 


i to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 


. Manyof these applications come from journals of acknow] 
merit and high position 1n their respective fields ot effort and 
which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goon 


EKELPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
to us from the exchange, and can onlv respond 
plications on condition ot the customary month ly 


nt confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
sof the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
nv any private address that may be asked for. 


SOCIETY, STORY, AND SENTIMENT. 

he formal dinner is taken up and considered by 
Hester M. Poole, in her paper on “Social 
G:aces” in this number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
author very pertinently remarks that this event 
juires 2 degree of care and involves anxieties 
second only to those accompanying a marriage and 
attendant feast.” But after perusing the very 
mp'ete and sensible instructions which follow, 
specifying just how all phases and matters connected 
th the undertaking are to be carried through, even 
novice cannot fail to succeed, and to make such 


vent a gratifying pleasure to all participants. 


Vira Albert tells in brief manner but very compre- 
nsively, what to do and what not to do in the 
are of the Kitchen.” 


Readers who live upon or are in any way interested 
farm will find instruction and profit—of a ma- 
| nature—in the article on “ Butter Making on 
Farm,” which deals in tie present issue with 
treatment of the milk, reviewing all approved 

methods, and giving explicit suggestions as to the 
proper procedure in the interest of best results in 
quantity and quality. 


All that is known, or that any one will wish to 
know, about ants will be found in the article on 


“ Household Insects,”’ which with the series closes. 


Ada Marie Peck writes of ‘‘ Hidden Treasures,” a 
subject which will interest every housewife delight- 
ing in rare and valuable things. It is not always that 
these are recognized when met—the perusal of this 
essay will aid in the ability to make such recognition. 


Coming to the practical papers, Margaret Ryder 
offers one on “Sponge Cake,” with a variety of 


recipes and some general rules. 


“Mrs. Philander Evans’ Precaution necessitated 
on the part of a visitor the solving of a most bewilder- 
ing mystery. How it was done is told in a pleasant 
short story by Susan Brown Robbins, 


The part which may be borne in the household of 
the twentieth century by the electrical kitchen is 
depicted through the medium of a vision by Mary 
Louise Brewster. Whether her description shall 
prove prophetic remains to be seen; but most 
assuredly the occult electric force which now does so 


much for us, will very soon do more for woman. 


“When the Busy Days Begin,” that is, about this 
season of the year, those who have the nobler ends 
of life in view may find help in the suggestions of 
Olive E. Dana. 


The original papers of the current number close 
with three brief practical articles: ‘“ Sandwiches.” 
by E. L. Gebhard; “ Practical Housekeeping—the 
Kitchen,’ by Jane Long Boulden; and “A Trio of 
Good Recipes,” by L. L. Trott. 


The original verse will be found of more than usual 
merit and charm—which is saying much. It begins 
with the frontispiece, “‘Golden-rod and Aster,” 
by Mary A. Gillette; while scattered through the 
number will be found: “The Voices of the Past,” 
by A. S. Brendle; “Autumnal Tints,” by W. G. 
Park; “My Pets,” by Grandma; “A Picked-Up 
Breakfast,” by John Wentworth; “ How to Make 
Coffee,” by Isaac Edmunson Wade; “ Water Lilies,” 
by Marie Burr; “ The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” by 
Isadore Baker; “The Story of the Wheel,” an 
illustrated poem, by Clark W. Bryan; “The Hour 
Glass,” by A. P. T.; “Asleep,” by James L. Elder- 
dice; and “ Simulcra,” by Edward Wilbur Mason. 


Then following the several popular departments, 
including the favorite prize anagram, which will 
elicit attention from all portions of the English- 
speaking world. . 
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Publishers Desi. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
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Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass ,, where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BaRD, 3 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month. at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. moncy-order, payable to CLarK W. Bryan COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 

eek: stopped at the expiratiun of their subscription must notify us to 

Pie ae that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 

ne continued. Ali arrearages must be paid. 


: Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
ian elusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
Beit the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 dn x $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 tacing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
r 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 37.50 | Page. —4§.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts ; Months’ Contract, 1o per cent. 
15 


on 

Above, 

Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 

matter), $1 00 per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 

Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 


tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 
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CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 


39 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month, 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page ro inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLISHERS, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN SrT., SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


**AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's SO.” 

No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 

A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 

The pub ishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated og 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican 
A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 

Goopv HovuseEkeFPina is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hote 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright uponth+ new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children. 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 

Goop HouseEkEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it has a firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING for 1897 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publicationalways lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goop HouskkEEPING enters upon the new year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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The Madonna. 


( By BoDENIIAUSEN.) 


Oh, happy mother with thy little child 


Within that baby face, so sweet and mild, 


Upturned to thine, his future destiny ? 


Canst see the shadow of the cross, the crown 


Of cruel thorns upon his weary head, 


Bits The nail prints in his feet and hands and down 


His pierced side, the life blood flowing red ? 


Clasped close against thy loving heart, dost see, 


Canst read the lesson of his life so grand, 

That perfect life, so free from sin and shame, 
And gazing in those eyes, dost understand 

The blessed reason why thy dear one came ? 
His is a sad and lonely path to tread, 

For all mankind he bravely lived and died, 
But if thou seest into that future dread, 


Methinks thou must be /fv/ly satisfied. 


—Joanna Hooper 
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